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The short month of February embraces two major Methodist occasions. 
Race Relations Day falls on Feb. 14. The Week of Dedication-Week of 
Evangelism begins on Feb. 28 and runs through Mar. 6. Program activities 
will center on these events as the church moves into Lent (Mar. 2 to Apr. 
10). 


Youth Week. 


Race Relations Sunday. This is an occasion to study ways in which Chris- 
tians can build better understanding among races. The traditional offering, 
with a new million-dollar goal, aids colleges for Negroes. 


World Service Sunday. The Board of Lay Activities is the World Service 
agency lifted up in this month’s Fourth Sunday leaflet. (See page 26.) 


Week of Dedication-Week of Evangelism. The Week of Dedication stresses 
self-dedication; the Week of Evangelism the winning of others. 


Ash Wednesday. Start of the Bishops’ Lenten study on the theme “Christ 
and Our Freedoms.” 


World Day of Prayer. This day, under auspices of United Church Women, 
fits into the early days of Lent and the Week of Dedication. The Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service is the local unit to take leadership. 


World Service Sunday. Representing the 17 World Service agencies in the 
leaflet for this day is the Board of Evangelism, whose work is depicted. 


Easter. 


National Christian College Day. An occasion to note the contribution to 
American life by Christian colleges—especially our Methodist schools. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet lifts up the total cause of our basic 
general benevolence under the theme, “World Service is world service.” 


National Family Week. 


Rural Life Sunday. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





“World Service is Methodism united . 


in representing Christ.” 


God is at least as splendid as a man’s 
finest impulses. 


It will be a little difficult for any 
man to get into heaven on the basis of 
his wife’s church letter. 


The man who tries to avoid criticism 
will find it easy if he does nothing. 


No man lives powerfully who does 
not live prayerfully. 


It is a sorry comment on “Christian 
America” when the liquor business re- 
ports a gross sale of $308 million in 
intoxicants for the month of December, 
which includes Christmas. 


‘No man is really praying for the 
coming of the Kingdom who is not also 
paying for it. 


A sermon always seems a little 
shorter if the preacher seems interested 
in it himself. 


Every new day comes to us as a 
blank piece of paper on which we can 
write either good or bad. 


Demographers estimate that by 1985 
there will be 32 million Americans 
above the age of 65 years. This will 
mean a very grave responsibility for 


the care of elderly people for any 
church. 


If religion were distributed on a 
cash and carry basis some people 
would go home from church with a 
very small package. 


The man who sleeps in church quite 
evidently trusts the preacher. 


Every man is making problems or 
solutions for his tomorrow. 


Methodism has approximately $50 
million worth of hospital and home 
construction under way. 


He who is uninterested in the out- 
reach of the Gospel is not interested 
in the whole Gospel. 


Some of the Corinthian Christians 
probably said to Paul: “We don’t be- 
lieve in sending help to Jerusalem. We 
have enough to do right here at home.” 
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Now under construction at the Methodist Theological School 


General Conference took steps in 1956 
to strengthen our theological schools. 
As this quadrennium draws to a close 
let’s look at 


What Is Happening 


at Our Seminaries 


in Ohio is this library and auditorium. The administration and 
classroom building, also under construction, is seen at right. 


Four years ago Methodists set out to 
train more ministers. 

General Conference, acting upon a 
four-year study, in 1956 adopted a pro- 
gram to build two seminaries 
and to strengthen the 10 schools then 
operating. 

The need was reported to the 1956 
General Conference by the Study 
Commission on Theological Educa- 


new 


tion: 

e The Methodist Church faces a criti- 
cal need for trained men in its min- 
istry. 

e A minimum of 1,200 men must be 
received into full conference member- 
ship each year if the church is to avoid 
decline in the number of its ministers. 
e The Methodist Church needed an 
additional 1,600 ministers each year of 
the quadrennium 1956-60 to serve 500 
new churches, 375 charges separated 
from circuits, 450 multiple ministries, 
and 275 special appointments. 

e Methodism’s total annual ministerial 
need for the immediate future is 2,800 
men annually. 

What has been done to meet these 
needs and to implement General Con- 
ference action since 1956? 

To answer this question the editors 
of THe Mernopist Srory contacted 
the director of theological education of 
the Methodist Board of Education and 
the heads of the 12 Methodist seminar- 


‘ 
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ies in the United States. They report: 
Enrollment is up 7 per cent since 
1956. The size of graduating classes 
has reached the highest level in the his- 
tory of Methodist theological educa- 
tion, with 680 graduates in 1958-59. 
Long-range plans are encouraging, 
both as to the number of graduates ex- 
pected and to the services which the 
seminaries are preparing to offer. 
Faculty members today number 228, 
compared with 186 in 1956 and 161 in 
1947-48. 
Let’s look now at each of the 12 
schools to see what has been accom- 
plished and what is being planned. 


National Enrolls First Class 

Classes began at National Method- 
ist Theological Seminary in Kansas 
City, Mo., in the fall of 1959. Fifty- 
one students were enrolled for the first 
quarter and 23 applications had al- 
ready been received for the fall of 1960 
by November, 1959. 

National is one of the two new 
seminaries. It now is housed on two 
floors of the Kansas Building on the 
National College campus. The Rev. 
Don W. Holter, seminary president, 
said the school will need additional 
quarters by 1961. Some 150 to 200 
students are expected by 1965. 

The new seminary has begun with 
the traditional curriculum: Bible, 


The Rev. Gerald O. 
McCulloh, fourth 
from left, congratu- 
lates the Rev. Don W. 
Holter on his being 
inaugurated as first 
president of National 
Theological Seminary. 
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by Darrell R. Shamblin 


church history, theology, and practical 
theology. They will be expanded. 

Plans call for the addition of three 
or four new faculty members in the fall 
of 1960 and a similar number next 
year. 

The seminary has been granted pro- 
visional approval by the University 
Senate. This enables students to meet 
the educational requirements for mem- 
bership in annual conferences. 


Ohio Doors to Open Next Fall 


Fifty-one students are expected to 
begin studies at the Methodist Theo- 
logical School in Ohio next fall. 

A 55-acre site for the seminary was 
approved by the University Senate and 
the Department of Ministerial Educa- 
tion in the spring of 1957. Fourteen 
additional acres have been purchased. 

By the fall of 1957 a total of $4,- 
100,000 had been raised in cash and 
pledges for the new school. Construc- 
tion began in 1958. 

The first three buildings are now 
under construction. They are the ad- 
ministration and classroom building, 
library and auditorium, and the men’s 
dormitory and dining hall. Total cost 
for the three will be $2,500,000. 

The Rev. John W. Dickhaut, presi- 
dent, says two more dormitories are to 
be built within the next four years. He 
expects 300 students by 1970. 


Wesley Grows in Washington 

Wesley Theological’ Seminary, for- 
merly Westminster Theological Semi- 
nary in Maryland, moved to Washing- 
ton, D.C., in the fall of 1958 to occupy 
a nine-acre site adjacent to the Ameri- 
can University campus. 

In 1956 the Kresge Foundation of- 
fered the seminary a gift of $1,500,000 
if the school would raise an equal 
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Future pastors and other full-time 
church workers study in the expanded 
facilities of the Duke Divinity School 


library. 





amount. Methodists responded and 
construction of the first units of the 
“new” seminary began in Washington 
in the spring of 1957. 

Completed since the relocation have 
been the administration — building, 
chapel, library, dormitory, and the 
president's residence. A_ classroom 
building, dining hall, and an apart- 
ment dormitory are now being built. 

New fields of instruction at Wesley 
since 1956 are world religions, church 
music, clinical pastoral care, the church 
in urban development, and the ecu- 
menical church. 

Plans for the next four years include 
adding 15 full-time faculty members, 
continued expansion of the program to 
include a student body of 350, and de- 
veloping a master of religious educa- 
tion program, according to President 
Norman L. Trott. 


ve 


California Gets New Site 
Southern California School of The- 


ology, begun in 1885 as the Maclay 
College of Theology at San Fernando, 
Calif., and later located in Los Angeles, 
moved to Claremont in the summer of 
1957. In the fall of 1959 the school 
occupied its own 15-acre campus in 
Claremont. Dr. Ernest C. Colwell is 
president. 

First units of the $5 million campus 
were completed in mid-January. The 
completed portion includes six student 
residences, an administrative unit with 
offices, classrooms, and temporary 
chapel and library. 

A new chapel, auditorium, addi- 
tional student residences, and a new 
library and administration building are 
to be built during the next four years. 

Expansion in the curriculum since 
1956 includes religion and fine arts, 
field work, and the Claremont Program 
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Preaching classes at Candler School of Theol- 
ogy, Emory University, use closed circuit tele- 
vision and tape recorders to help students im- 


prove sermon content and presentation. 


of Advanced Professional Studies for 
the Parish Ministry. The latter was 
begun in the fall of 1959 in Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Oxnard, Calif., with the 
help of Lilly Endowment. The semi- 
nary hopes to extend this program into 
additional areas. 

Further expansion of faculty re- 
sources are also planned in the areas of 
worship, music, religious education, 
Old Testament, history of Christian 
thought, preaching, the ecumenical 
church, Christian ethics, and church 
history. 


Gammon in Co-operative Venture 

Gammon Theological Seminary is 
co-operating in the establishment of 
The Interdenominational Theological 
Center for Negro theological education 
in Atlanta, Ga. 

This 76-year-old Methodist school 
is working with the Morehouse School 
of Religion (Baptist), Turner Semi- 
nary of Morris Brown College (Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal), and the 
Phillips School of Theology (Christian 
Methodist Episcopal). 

The Rev. M. S. Wynn is acting 
president of Gammon. The Rev. Harry 
V. Richardson, former president of 
Gammon, is president of the center. 

The center will be located on a 104%- 
acre site in the heart of the Atlanta 
University area. The land is a gift 
from Atlanta University. When com- 
pleted it will have 20 buildings, includ- 
ing dormitories built by the denomina- 
tions, and a value of $3,000,000. 

The four schools will share faculty, 
facilities and service. The center will 
be able to receive financial grants 
which are made only to interdenomina- 
tional projects. 

The Sealantic Fund of New York 
city (a Rockefeller family foundation) 








The 1959 graduating class at the 
Southern California School of Theol- 
ogy was the largest in the school’s 
history. 


This new student hall, now under 


construction at Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, will increase dormitory and 
dining facilities. 





Four ministerial students at Gam- 
mon Theological check 
periodicals as they prepare class out- 
lines and reports. 


Seminary 





gave $1,500,000 for the building of the 
center in June, 1958. The General 
Education Board (also Rockefeller) has 
given $500,000 and the Sealantic 
Fund an additional $250,000 for en- 
dowment. 

Each seminary will continue to re- 
tain its own funds and assets. Each will 
own such land as it may need for its 
own residence hall and other buildings. 

Gammon expects to have 175 stu- 


dents by 1969. 


Expansion at Iliff 


A new library was built at the Iliff 
School of Theology at Denver, Colo., 
in 1956 at a cost of $300,000. Taylor 
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Library was improved at a cost of 
$40,000 in 1958 and Iliff Hall was re- 
modeled in 1957 for $20,000. Other 
campus improvements in 1957 totaled 
$16,000. 

Iliff expects an enrollment of 325 
students by 1965, according to Presi- 
dent Harold F. Carr. 

Since 1956 the school has added a 
department of Christian ethics. Reli- 
gious education and psychology of reli- 
gion have been made separate depart- 
ments. 

Looking to the future Iliff hopes to 
have full-time professors in religious 
education and to co-ordinate the field 


A student preaches in the new chapel 
at Wesley Theological 


Seminary. 





Married students leave for classes at 
Drew Theological School. 
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Expansion at Iliff School of Theology, 


Denver, includes new Taylor Library. 
Here is one of 20 carrells. 


supervision with academic procedure. 
The school hopes to add professors in 
each of its 10 departments. 


Drew Reports Progress 

Physical improvements at Drew 
University at Madison, N.J., since 
1956 include the Baldwin Auditorium- 
Gymnasium, built in 1957 ($913,000) 
and the University Center, built in 
1958 ($685,000). 

Since 1956 Bowne Lecture Hall has 
been remodeled from the old gym, 
S. W. Bowne Hall was renovated to 
house the graduate school and the 
projected university chapel, and Em- 
bury Hall was renovated to include 
apartments for returned missionaries. 
Six buildings were sandblasted, re- 
pointed, water-proofed, and repainted. 

These improvements will afford in- 
creased facilities for the School of 
Theology, says Dean Bernhard W. 
Anderson. 

The coming of Dr. Charles W. Ran- 
son as professor of ecumenical theology 
represents a major addition to the cur- 
riculum. He will work in the depart- 
ment of the world task of the Christian 
church. 

Other expansions have been in the 
religious education department, pas- 
toral counseling and care, language 
and literature of the New Testament, 
Christian art, and a working exhibit in 
the graduate school of materials 
gathered on the Drew-McCormick 
archaeological expedition. 

Future plans include a new class- 
room building and work on the cur- 
riculum of the various ministerial 
vocations. Enrollment is expected to 


reach 350 or 400 students by 1969. 


Duke Makes Some Changes 


In 1954 Duke University spent $50,- 
000 in extensive additions to and im- 
provement of the original Duke 
Divinity School building at Durham, 
N.C. There are now more and im- 
proved classrooms and more library 
space. 

An important change has been the 
relocation of the undergraduate work 
in religion in the Gray Building. This 
makes the entire Divinity School build- 
ing available for seminary work. 

In curriculum, additions have been 
made in modern European church his- 
tory, pastoral care and psychiatry, and 
Christianity and culture. 


Dean Robert C. Cushman reports 


that during the next four years the 
Divinity School will proceed with a 
revision of the academic curriculum for 
the three-year B.D. program. The first 
year was instituted in 1959-60. 

Programs for student pastors and 
field work have been restructured and 
placed under three directors. 

Looking ahead, Duke plans two ad- 
joining building units at a cost of more 
than $1,000,000. These would include 
additions to the present library stack 
area, a new chapel for the Divinity 
School, and facilities for commuting 
students, together with worship and 
office space. 

By 1969 Duke hopes to have a total 
enrollment of 250 students working 


toward B.D. and M.R.E. degrees. 
Garrett Looks Ahead 


Expecting an increase of 7 per cent 
in its enrollment by 1969, Garrett 
Biblical Institute in Evanston, Ill., is 
erecting a foui-story student hall. 

The new building will include rec- 
reation facilities, lounge, dining hall, 
and three floors of dormitory rooms. 
The dormitory will include six hotel 
rooms for missionary couples or guests. 
It is to be completed next fall. 

Another recent addition provides 72 
furnished apartments. 

Since 1956 Garrett has strengthened 
its supervised field work and the test- 
ing program and has added work in 
Judaism to its curriculum. 

President Dwight E. Loder said 
plans for the next four years include 
additional faculty in Bible, social ethics, 
religion in higher education, church 
administration and field work super- 
vision; expansion in offerings of world 
religions, the church and mass media, 
religion and the arts; ana offering a 
degree in sacred music and religious 
education. 


Candler Builds, Remodels 
At Candler School of Theology, 


Emory University, in Atlanta, Ga., the 
new Bishops’ Hall has been built since 
1956. The theology library has been 
enlarged and remodeled and the re- 
search center of the New Testament 
department is to be remodeled. 

Bishops’ Hall contains administra- 
tive suites, conference rooms, 15 class 
and seminar rooms, faculty offices, a 
meditation chapel, a museum, and a 
student lounge. 

Since 1956 Candler has added pro- 
fessors in social ethics, in archaeology 
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and semitics, and in systematic the- 
ology. 

The Rev. William R. Cannon, dean 
of the school, says Candler expects to 
develop a strong program in communi- 
cations with special attention to radio 
and television. 

Future plans include the develop- 
ment of a department of sacred music, 
expansion of the program in practical 
theology, additional work in pastoral 
counseling and clinical training in con- 
nection with the hospitals of Atlanta, 
and the enlargement of research and 
analysis. The school also wants to 
strengthen Ph.D. programs in this lat- 
ter area. 

Also planned are additional equip- 
ment to improve the physical facilities 
of the International Greek New Testa- 
ment Manuscript Project which has 
headquarters at Emory. 


Perkins Revises Curriculum 


The curriculum at Perkins School 
of Theology at Dallas, Tex., was re- 
studied by the faculty in 1951 and 
1952. Special attention was given to 
the minister’s tasks and the program of 
a seminary to train men for these tasks. 

Study and discussion brought about 
revision of the curriculum under the 
guidance of Dean Merrimon Cuning- 
gim. The amended program was put 
into operation in the fall of 1953. In 
1956 the first candidates were gradu- 
ated under the new program. 

The four divisions of study are: 

e “The Life and Work of the Local 
Church.” 
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e “Christianity and Culture.” 
e “The Christian Heritage.” 
e “The Bible.” 

The seminary occupies a 16-acre 
tract on the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity campus. The first of seven 
buildings of Georgian architecture was 
dedicated in February, 1951, and the 
eighth was dedicated in February, 
1954. The quadrangle is valued at 
$5,000,000. 


Boston Offers New Degrees 


Since 1949 Boston University’s 
School of Theology in Boston, Mass., 
has added an ecumenics department, a 
religion and the arts program, and a 
religion in higher education program. 

Since 1956 a master’s degree pro- 
gram in religious drama and a master’s 
degree program in church music have 
been added. 

The School of Theology building 
was erected during the 1948-49 year, 
although the school dates to 1839. The 
seven-story structure was first occupied 
by the school in September, 1949. 

The Rev. Waller G. Muelder, dean, 
said the school is operating at optimum 
size at present. 


World Service Helps 


Methodist theological schools receive 
support for their educational programs 
from general World Service benevo- 
lence through the Department of Min- 
isterial Education. 

Direct appropriations of World Serv- 
ice funds to the theological schools 
totaled $1,043,200 in the 1958-59 fiscal 






ELEVEN YEARS OF GROWTH 





2,561 


(Information in this table has been provided by the Department of Ministerial Education of the Methodist Board of Education.) 








year. This amount represented approxi- 
mately 28 per cent of the current aca- 
demic expenditures. 

The total amount expended for edu- 
cational purposes (exclusive of auxili- 
ary enterprises or scholarships) was 
$3,714,553 in 1958-59 by the 12 
schools. 

Capital expenditures for buildings 
and facilities (not supported by World 
Service) by all the schools during the 
three years since 1956 totaled $4,- 
761,890. 

The value of all plants and plant 
funds in Methodist theological schools 
was $19,482,625 at the end of the 1958- 
59 fiscal year, according to the Rev. 
Gerald O. McCulloh, director of theo- 
logical education in the Department of 
Ministerial Education. 


Ministerial Recruitment 


Dr. McCulloh reports that attention 
is being given to the recruitment and 
guidance of candidates for the ministry 
in all parts of the church. 

A conference on the ministry in 
each episcopal area or annual confer- 
ence had been recommended as a fea- 
ture of the quadrennial program. More 
than 100 such conferences have been 
held with attendance ranging from 15 
to more than 300 persons. 

The rise in new student enrollment 
in the seminaries can be traced directly 
to the new awareness of need and con- 
cern for a well-trained ministry on the 
part of Methodists—ministers and lay- 
men alike—throughout the church, Dr. 
McCulloh believes. 





Enrollment Graduates Faculty 
1956 1948 1959 1956 1948 1959 1956 1948 
406 228 61 81 36 30 27 27 
462 438** 140 112 54* 29 23 
275 282 94 85 34 24 22 
283 156 64 - 67 29 22 22 
73 64 27 16 11 10 9 
763 661** 102 88 83** 36 26 
123 139 23 30 16 W 10 
none none none none none 7 none 
none 
24 














This illustration, symbolizing the soul’s 
approach to the altar, is used on a Week 
of Dedication handout leaflet. The art is 
by a young Indian Methodist whose edu- 
cation was furthered by a Crusade Schol- 
arship. Aptly named Frank Wesley, he is 
being recognized increasingly in India 
and elsewhere for his religious art. 


The Week of 


Dedication 


reminds us with 
new force that 
God meets us at 
the altar. 

Observe it Feb. 28 
to Mar. 6. 


by E. Harold Mohn 


You never walk alone to the Altar. 
The world looks on. 

The heart of humanity beats to the 
rhythm of your step when you repre- 
sent its needs and hopes. Everywhere 
people respond to a life that is dedi- 
cated to the spirit of Christ and to the 
will of God for his children. 

At the altar you are never alone. 
God meets you there. 

This is the supreme fact about the 
Week of Dedication. And this fact is 
a far cry from “begging for money” or 
“just another collection.” It is much 
more than a budget item or a “ten-in- 
one” package of financial appeals. It is 
dedication, commitment and consecra- 
tion all in one at the beginning of 
Lent. It is a portent of what the com- 
ing of Easter can mean to each of us. 
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The Methodist Church wisely di- 
rects that the “spiritual emphases of 
the Week of Dedication shall receive 
prior consideration,” and that it “shall 
be observed annually, culminating on 
the first Sunday in Lent, which shall 
be designated as Dedication Sunday.” 


A Seal of Commitment 

Dedication Sunday may become a 
seal of commitment for every Meth- 
odist. By bringing to the altar a heart 
full of love for Christ and all mankind, 
he can dedicate both himself and his 
gift. 

In such a setting, the Spirit of the 
Lord is upon him to proclaim “the 
Gospel to the poor—to heal the broken- 
hearted—to bring deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to 


the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised.” Such an act is a genuine 
dedication, sealed and delivered in the 
spirit of Christ’s compassion for the 
multitudes. 


With what results? Since the first 
Week of Dedication in 1949, about 
28,000 Methodist churches have ob- 
served this week annually. In these 11 
years, approximately 6,300,000 Meth- 
odists have had their hearts strangely 
warmed each year by an act of dedi- 
cation. This is no mere statistic or 
budget item. 

In addition, nearly 16,000 pastors 
and thousands of lay men and women 
have lifted their voices in witness to 
the Spirit of the Lord impelling them 
to proclaim the redemptive power of 
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Christ. No statistical report can meas- 
ure the outreach of such an expe- 
rience. 

Moreover, in the past 11 years 1,021 
Crusade Scholars have been brought 
from mission lands to our schools and 
colleges to perfect their preparation 
for the largest possible ministry in their 
native lands. At this moment 127 of 
them are studying in 40 of our educa- 
tional institutions. Within two years, 
all will be serving as missionaries to 
their own people. 

This may become the greatest single 
missionary program sponsored by our 
church. It is made possible through 
Week of Dedication offerings. Never 
can they be called “just another col- 
lection.” 


Gifts of Other Years 

In South America I saw a boys’ 
dormitory and classroom building that 
had been constructed by Day of Dedi- 
cation offerings in 1952. It was the 
first new building erected in 50 years 
for our Iquique School in Chile. All 
other buildings of this first rank in- 
stitution are still dilapidated. Several 
teachers from that school have been 
Crusade Scholars. 

In 55 mission fields, including the 
United States of America, several hun- 
dred emergency missionary projects 
have been saved and supported by 
Day of Dedication offerings. Are these 
projects and these Crusade Scholars 
to be considered as “merely an excuse 
for another offering”? I am certain that 
no Methodist would so regard them. 

In 11 years of Methodist general 
church promotional work I have 
watched the people’s response to the 
challenge of need. I am convinced 
more than ever that when Methodists 
are informed and given opportunity to 
respond voluntarily, they freely and 
gladly give. 

On the next Day of Dedication, 
Mar. 6, no Methodist should be denied 
that privilege. 

If 28,000 pastors would give 9,691,- 
000 Methodist members such an op- 
portunity, they would fulfill both the 
spirit and the law of the church they 
are pledged to serve. 

We never walk alone when we walk 
with God in the spirit of Christ to 
minister to the longings and hopes of 
our brothers in need. The Week of 
Dedication in this last year of the 
quadrennium gives all of us the oppor- 
tunity to prove it. 
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Word From Leaders of 


Men, Women 


Support for the Week of Dedication 
comes from many areas of church life. 
Among lay people, letters have gone 
from national officials to the local leader- 
ship. Here are excerpts from their letters: 


LAY ACTIVITIES 


If this Week of Dedication is going to 
be meaningful in the lives of our mem- 
bers it must involve not only a personal 
rededication, but also a sacrificial sharing 
of the material possessions with which 
God has blessed us. 

Crusade Scholarships are always a 
priority on the Week of Dedication fund. 
This scholarship program, begun more 
than 10 years ago, has proved to be a 
great blessing in the training of leader- 
ship for our churches in other lands. The 
remainder of the offering is divided 50 
per cent for world missions projects, 30 
per cent for national missions projects and 
20 per cent for our overseas relief proj- 
ects. 

All of the projects listed in the descrip- 
tive materials represent urgent needs. We 
must not fail them. 

The Board of Lay Activities joins in 
calling upon you to work with your pas- 
tor in developing plans for presenting this 
matter to all church members. We urge 
you to afford each member an oppor- 
tunity to make a personal contribution. 

Rosert G. Mayrietp 
General Secretary 
Board of Lay Activities 


WEEK OF 


As was indicated in the manual ma- 
terials in last month’s Mernopist 
Srory, the Week of Evangelism runs 
at the same time as the Week of Dedi- 
cation. 

The “Two Great Weeks in One” are 
together in the ultimate purpose. As 
program, they are distinct but co-ordi- 
nated. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism, which bears responsibility 
in this area, will want to review the 
following points at the February meet- 
ing of the commission. 


e Obtain the Manual for the Week of 


WOMEN'S WORK 


One of the finest endeavors under- 
taken in the church has been the Crusade 
Scholarship program. In a time when 
there is so much fear. and suspicion 
among nations, there is even greater need 
for peoples to come to know each other in 
the spirit of Christian fellowship. 
Through this program students from 
abroad are enabled to come to this coun- 
try to prepare themselves for service 
among their own people. 

Although it has been only 13 years 
since the first Crusade Scholar came to 
study in the United States, any overseas 
traveler today may be surprised to find 
how many are working quietly and ef- 
fectively in places of great responsibility 
where trained leadership is needed. 
There are some former Crusade Scholars 
in this country also, serving in needy 
areas. The number of students has been 
limited only by the lack of funds avail- 
able to provide their training. 

Each year we have urged members of 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
and Wesleyan Service Guild to partici- 
pate fully in the Week of Dedication pro- 
gram as planned for the local church. In 
addition to such participation, as most of 
you know, the members of societies and 
guilds are asked to go the “second mile” 
by sending a supplementary gift through 
conference and district society treasurers 
to the Woman’s Division, marked “Cru- 
sade Scholarship Fund.” 

Mrs. J. Fount Titian, president 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service 


EVANGELISM 


Evangelism for each member of the 
commission. 
e Organize the committees recom- 
mended in the manual. 
e Establish the schedule. 
e Order materials for religious census, 
prayer emphasis and visitation. 
e Order assimilation materials. 
e Get Bishop Gerald Kennedy’s leaf- 
let, The Time Is Now. It is recom- 
mended for distribution to every mem- 
ber and friend of the church. 

All Week of Evangelism materials 
may be ordered from Tidings, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 





A Martian gives lessons to Earthlings 
about manners and morals on the road. 


(A MOVIE) 


1, Meet Rusty, Martian hero of space-age 
teaching film. 


2. Cautious arrival on Earth. What perils await 
him? 


Rusty, a creature from Mars, comes 
to earth as a spy. Rusty looks more 
like a car than a man. He can’t com- 
municate with people, whom he calls 
“two-legs,” but he can talk to cars. 

A unique story situation? 

No more unique than the animated 
cartooning by Creative Arts Studio. Or 
the original jazz score written by Ben- 
ny Golson and played by Art Blakey 
and the Jazz Messengers. 

Rusty's story, in this setting (and 
narrated by TV’s Howard Morris) 
make up a movie that is unprecedented 
among church films. The title: Stop 


Driving Us Crazy. 


The motion picture has been pro- 
duced by the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance as education for safe driving. 
It deals with speed, carelessness, law 
violations and, especially, drinking be- 
fore driving. It applies religious values 


to the problems raised in the film. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy is in 16 mm 
with color and sound. (It is also avail- 
able in 35 mm.) Running time is 10 
minutes. 

Distribution facts: 
e For sale at $125 by the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
e For rent by film libraries of the 
Methodist Publishing House, at $6. 
Order from the branch serving your 
territory. 
e Jazz recording of two themes from 
the film (45 rpm) for sale at $1.25 
each by Service Department, Method- 
ist Board of Temperance, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
e A leader's guide for discussion pe- 
riods accompanies each print. 

(For suggested uses, see Committee 
on Temperance column, page 17.) 


if 


‘ 


3. Indignity! He’s on sale in a used-car lot. 


4, A two-legs buys him and drives off. What 


next? 


We won't spoil the 
film by telling the end. 
See it yourself. 
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Older adults have social and spiritual needs 
that the church can fill as part of its educa- 
tional program. 


by Virginia Stafford 


Christian education, wisely planned, 
is designed to meet the needs of per- 
sons in all periods of life as they seek 
to grow and mature in Christian faith 
and experience. 

All too often we have taken that 
statement with the same old grain of 
salt so far as older persons were con- 
cerned. We have talked glibly about 
ministering to all persons of all ages, 
but we have made Christian educa- 
tion plans with little place for men 
and women of retirement years. 

Where a small nucleus of a once- 
thriving adult class continues to hang 
on, we have permitted the use of a 
classroom—often grudgingly. Com- 
missions on education have examined 
the space with jealous eyes, hoping to 
put it to use for nursery children or 
an intermediate class. 

Older adults are a significant part 
of our church life. They merit our 
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constant concern and the best we can 
provide in facilities and program. 
Many of these persons are deeply lone- 
ly. Some feel in the way, thinking that 
life is passing them by and focusing 
its attention on younger people. 


This Is a Job for the Church 


The church, of all agencies, has the 
greatest opportunity to bring meaning 
and strength to lonely or embittered 
lives. 

Is there tension between youths and 
their grandparents? Are young couples 
breaking up because they can’t endure 
the tensions of three-generation living? 
Have some older men and women 
dropped out of fellowship activities in 
the church, seeming to find it easier 
just to stay at home and not bother 
Miss Stafford serves in the Department of 


the Christian Education of Adults of the 
Methodist Board of Education. 








the transportation committee? Are 
others always reminding pastor and 
church-school leaders that things used 
to be done much better? 

These are symptoms of a real prob- 
lem the church must face: symptoms 
of a longing, a need, an opportunity. 

There are more older adults than 
ever before in America’s history—more 
in population percentage and in actual 
numbers; but the important matter is 
how we are ministering to each indi- 
vidual. 

Population figures may prod us to do 
what we should have done long ago in 
recognizing the older person as a per- 
son, still capable of growth in Christ- 
like living. They are ready—with a 
little help from the rest of us—to 
become joyful, creative, growing mem- 
bers of the church and of society. Our 
task in the church is to see to it that 
every older adult receives the kind of 
ministry that will make growth possi- 
ble. 

How shall we plan an adequate min- 
istry for older adults? Basically, we 
follow the pattern used in planning 
for any age group: discover the needs 
of the persons involved. Then, with 
the help of these individuals, plan pro- 
grams to meet the needs. 


Needs Basically the Same 


The needs of older adults are simi- 
lar in kind to those of other persons 
but vary greatly in degree. 

These are needs of every person: to 
belong, to feel useful, to be of service 
to others, to be loved and to love. 
Equally strong are the need to be 
wanted, to keep on learning, to use 
time creatively, to laugh, to play, to 
share companionship. 

All of us feel the need to maintain 
optimum health, to manage one’s body, 
to have adequate food, clothing, and 
shelter; the need to share in a family 
as a contributing, needed, and loved 
member. And—especially significant 
to the church—all need to find deep 
meanings for life in relationship to God 
and his universe. 

Most older persons are retired. Many 
live alone, bereft of family ties, and 
many feel that society has shoved them 
aside. They have lessened income and 
dwindling physical resources. For 


these persons such needs are: “sharp 
as a two-edged swor 
as painful. 


What must the church do? 


e First, assess the present situation. 


” 


and often just 
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Who are the older adults in the church 
family and the constituency? (Check 
the church roll, class rolls for several 
years back, WSCS membership lists, 
and families in the church.) 

What is being done to meet their 

needs? Are some persons being over- 
looked? Are there individuals who sim- 
ply sit in a Sunday-class session or at- 
tend church services? 
e Make personal contact with every 
person to enlist his help in planning 
ways to bring him the fullest possible 
opportunities for growth. Discover each 
person’s capacities, experience, talents, 
and skills. Find out his personal wishes 
as to activities and procedures. 

Make these contacts again and again. 
Older people need to be supported, as- 
sured; they often do not respond freely 
at the first visit. 

e In the light of discoveries thus 
made, establish—or revise—program 
to meet their needs. 

Include for both active and home- 
bound: church-school classes and other 
study groups. 

Provide copies of Resources for 
Adult Groups (4412-BE)*, so that 
every person may help choose units of 
study. Older adults can and will study 
topics with teeth in them if given op- 
portunity. They can go beyond what 
many call the regular lessons and they 
can use other times than Sunday 
morning for creative study. 

All older adults, active or home- 


bound, should be offered fun and fel- 
lowship with persons of their own age. 
Also needed are service opportunities 
—a chance to help the church do its 
work and serve the community. 

Meaningful prayer and devotional 
times should be offered with the pas- 
tor, with the entire congregation, or 
smaller groups, and alone. 

A service often appreciated is to give 
housing information. Assist individuals 
in finding low-cost accommodations. 

Movies and addresses may be sched- 
uled on health habits, wise use of 
funds, philosophy of life for the older 
years, part- or full-time employment. 

Pastoral counseling should always 
be available. 

The Role of the Club 

Many churches these days have an 
organized older adult group. These 
groups, or clubs as they are often 
(mis)called, give a chance for rich 
fellowship, sharing ideas and problems, 
and developing leadership. They offer 
a chance for crafts and hobbies, wor- 
ship and study, and service to the en- 
tire church. Lonely hours are filled 
with companionship and happy, use- 
ful activities. 

Programs are determined by the 
members, as are meeting times and 
club names. No two churches will 
need to follow the same pattern. 

Such a group as this is to the total 
program for older adults in the church 


Club-type programs can involve crafts and hobbies. Members of the Belmont 
Pioneers in Nashville, Tenn., here are weaving baskets and doing soft metal work. 


what the MYF is to the young people: 
an integral part of their church life. 
Being set up by and within the life of 
the church, its basic relationship and 
purpose are church- and Christ-cen- 
tered. 

In some localities, because of strong 
emphasis on social clubs for the aging 
sponsored by city recreation or welfare 
agencies, there has been an effort to 
line up church-planned older-adult 
fellowships as part of the community 
social clubs. Let us be perfectly clear 
in our thinking. The older-adult club 
in the church is related to the total 
ministry of the church to its older men 
and women. If. individuals wish to 
join community organizations, well 
and good. But the church group should 
be unashamedly church-centered, re- 
lated to the Christian growth of indi- 
viduals. 


Who Is Responsible? 


The commission on _ education 
through the adult council sees to it that 
committees of adult leaders, including 
older adults themselves, take responsi- 
bility for the surveys and planning 
here indicated. 

The adult council may have among 
its members a director of older-adult 
work. The director of older-adult work, 
along with the elected representatives 
of classes and of the older-adult fellow- 
ship, is automatically a member of the 
council. Appointment of this person is 
made by the adult division superin- 
tendent in consultation with the pas- 
tor, church-school superintendent, and 
chairman of the commission on educa- 
tion after clearance with the older 
adults themselves. 

Further helps for churches in plan- 
ning for Cand with) older adults: 
Older Adults in the Church (4800-BC, 
35¢)*, Mature Years (quarterly mag- 
azine)*, Join with Older Adults in 
Christian Fellowship (4310-B)**, 
Starting an Older Adult Group in 
Your Church (4311-B)**, and Older 
People Confront the Churches, by 
Frakes (25¢)T. 

Also write to your Conference Board 
of Education executive secretary or di- 
rector of adult work. 


*Order from the Methodist Publishing 
House serving you. 


** Order from your conference executive 


secretary’s office or the Service Depart- 
ment, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


+ Order from Christian Century Founda- 
tion, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIL. 
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Once seeming remote from the 
U.S. mainland, the island com- 
monwealth draws closer by at- 
tracting industry and exporting 
people. Methodist ties are get- 
ting closer too. 


by Richard E. Johnson 


Puerto Rico was remote from Spain, 
its ruler, for almost 400 years. 

Likewise it was remote from the 
United States in 1898, when it was an- 
nexed to become a territory. But its re- 
moteness from the U.S. was not distance, 
but culture and language. 

Over the years, relations between 
Puerto Rico and the United States have 
been good and bad and in between. In 
recent years they have become increas- 


ingly good. Today Puerto Rico is a large- 
ly self-governing commonwealth and 
most Puerto Ricans like it that way. 

Economically, Puerto Rico is accom- 
plishing something of a modern miracle. 
Through “Operation Bootstrap,” the 
island is changing from a largely one- 
crop (sugar) agricultural economy to an 
industralized society. Mainland industry 
has been lured. 

As industry has moved in the wage 
scale has been rising, and with it the 
standard of living. Other benefits have 
been improved education, housing, trans- 
portation and health. 


A Strange Situation 


In 1898, Puerto Rico was even more 
remote from the fertile fields in which 
the then Methodist Episcopal Church 
had been working at home—where inde- 
pendent, middle-class people responded 
to the call of a Gospel they had known 
for a long time. How different this was 
from a country where the Church 





Philadelphia Area Advance Project 


Methodist churches in the other three 
conferences of the Philadelphia Area are 
taking interest in Puerto Rico and sup- 
porting mission work there through Ad- 
vance Special gifts. 

Bishop Fred Pierce Corson in 1958 
made an appeal to the churches of the 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, and Wyoming 
Conferences to increase their Advance 
giving for this “mission on their door- 
step.” 

When these three annual conferences 
endorsed the appeal in 1958 and prom- 
ised to undertake special efforts, Bishop 
Corson appointed the Rev. B. Harrison 
Decker to direct the campaign. The 
Division of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions, through its Advance 
Department, provided promotional ma- 
terials, including literature and a short 
motion picture, Puerto Rico Speaks. 

A Philadelphia Area meeting attended 
by the district superintendents, confer- 
ence and district missionary secretaries 
and other clerical and lay delegates from 
each conference was the official start of 
the campaign. Other meetings and visits 
to churches followed. 

After the first year of the program, 


Dr. Decker reports that 911 churches out 
of a total of 1,047, or 87 per cent, have 
accepted Advance Specials for Puerto 
Rico. The Wyoming Conference has a 
record of 100 per cent. In New Jersey, 
the Camden District did too. 

The Advance Department reports that 
actual Advance receipts for Puerto Rico 
from the area for the fiscal year 1958-59 
totalled $53,866—more than double the 
previous year. 

Included in the projects accepted by 
individual churches are: full support of 
a new missionary in Ponce, Puerto Rico’s 
second largest city; support of the stu- 
dent minister at University. Church, Rio 
Piedras (near San Juan); building 
chapels at Camuy and Limon; support 
of the Puerto Rican pastor on St. Croix 
in the Virgin Islands; an organ for Uni- 
versity Church; equipping the kitchen- 
ette in the Student Center, Rio Piedras; 
building a new chapel at Esperanza 
CHope) on Vieques Island; and scholar- 
ships. 

These gifts range from $5 to several 
hundred dollars. The Advance accept- 
ances from the area for all the above pur- 
poses now total more than $100,000. 
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(Roman Catholic) for nearly 400 years 
had meant an institution associated with 
the upper and landed classes, uninter- 
ested in popular well-being or education. 

Into an atmosphere where religion 
was taken rather lightly came the first 
Methodist missionaries. Each brought 
peculiar abilities that gave him an en- 
trée into people’s hearts and the means 
to compete in a different situation. Dr. 
Charles W. Drees spoke Spanish so 
well that someone once asked him where 
he had learned to speak English. The 
Rev. Benjamin S$. Haywood worked in 
rough areas where his frontier spirit was 
needed. 

Men like Heywood and Drees re- 
cruited for the ministry the cream of the 
young men they encountered in their 
work in city and country. These recruits 
were willing to make the sacrifices in- 
volved to become traveling preachers. 

They traveled indeed—around steep 
mountain circuits on foot or horseback, 
some ‘ teaching school all week and 
preaching Saturday and Sunday. Their 
zeal for the faith, their willingness to 
give of themselves impressed people 
wherever they went. This was something 
unusual in religion! 

But what has happened to Methodism 
in Puerto Rico since those early days? 


What's Happening Now 


There are several things about Puerto 
Rican Methodism that are different. 

First, if you are English-speaking, 
you would not understand what was 
being said. Some of the hymns would 
sound familiar, but the words would 
be strangely beautiful in Spanish. 

If you went to church on Sunday 
morning, you would not go for worship 
unless you attended one of two churches 
which have been experimenting with 
morning services. Most churches have 
Sunday school only. 

It is customary at the morning Sunday 
school session to conduct baptismal serv- 
ices and receive members into the church. 
As infants are brought to the chancel 
you would note something else unusual! 
—no water is used on some of the 
children. In Puerto Rico an alternate 


Mr. Johnson, a member of North Iowa 
Conference, was formerly a missionary to 
Puerto Rico and executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Puerto Rico An- 
nual Conference there. He is now director 


of the Wesley Foundation at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 





service of infant dedication is often used 
instead of baptism with water. Many 
members still prefer infant dedication— 
followed by baptism when the child later 
is received into full membership. 

You probably would find most church 
services to be less formal than they are 
in your home church. The reaction 
against liturgical ways of doing things 
continues, though some of our churches 
now have robed choirs, processionals, 
some ritual, and lighted altar candles. 

To be a Methodist is important, but 
still more important is being a Protestant 
(“Evangelical” is the word they use.) 

This matter of being evangelico (Prot- 
estant Christian) is more than just a 
name; it implies a way of thinking and 
doing things. 

To be a minority is a great evangelis- 
tic challenge. Perhaps the most effective 
means of evangelism our Puerto Rican 
church today operates is through the 
homes of members and _ friends of 
churches. They play host to their neigh- 
informal services conducted in 
their homes by groups from the church. 

More often than not local preachers 
and exhorters lead these meetings and 
do the preaching. Successful home serv- 
ices in a neighborhood may lead to the 
organization of a branch of the Sunday 
school; later this may be the seed from 
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Day schools are part of 
the Methodist program 
here. Kindergarten class 
and school bus are at 
Villa Palmeras, Santurce. 


which a new church will begin to grow. 

A visit to some Methodist schools will 
convince you that there is one place 
under the United States flag where 
Methodism has moved in some different 
directions. The noted George O. Robin- 
son School, its kindergartens and exten- 
sion schools and the local church-spon- 
sored independent schools now enroll 
nearly 2,000. 

Why does our church operate day 
schools in competition with the public 
school? It is not the policy of the 
Woman's Division of Christian Service 
or the Division of National Missions to 
compete with public schools, but to pro- 
vide needed services where demanded. 

Just a few years ago, almost one half 
of the Puerto Rican children who were 
old enough for first grade were unable 
to get into the public schools for lack of 
space and teachers. Though the situation 
now is much improved, serious over- 
crowding and a real scarcity of capable 
teachers still exists. 

These parochial schools, for such they 
are, form a needed link with an indiffer- 
ent neighborhood, steeped in another tra- 
dition. When such neighbors enroll their 
children in our school, they see that the 
church is a friendly and helpful place, 
forming a bridge to the community. 

The very structure of the Puerto Rico 


Provisional Conference has some aspects 
not found in our annual conferences. 

The island is about 1,500 miles from 
the closest point in the Philadelphia 
Area, to which it is assigned. Bishop 
Fred Pierce Corson must travel the dis- 
tance twice a year to supervise the con- 
ference. Since there is but one district, 
Bishop Corson has a very small cabinet: 
the Rev. Tomas Rico Soltero, who has 
been superintendent for 10 years. 

Another unusual feature is that Dr. 
Rico’s duties also include being pastor 
and administrator of one of Methodism’s 
largest day schools on the island. 

Methodism in Puerto Rico has met 
some great challenges and _ produced 
some outstanding leaders. Christ has 
lifted men and women to new heights, 
and they have served with him fruitful 
and purposeful lives. 

Today there are more than 8,100 
church members, 24 ministers, 20 ap- 
proved supply pastors, and 109 local 
preachers. These are in the 41 pastoral 
charges and 100 places where Methodist 
teaching and preaching are carried on. 

Puerto Rico is not the same island it 
was 60 years ago when the first Method- 
ist missionaries arrived. And Puerto Rico 
has made some unique contributions to 


The Methodist Church. 
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Youth camps play an 
important role in Puerto 
Rico. This is Camp 
Mameyes. 
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One of Puerto Rico’s 
newer Methodist 
Churches, in Isabella. 
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A new minister is or- 
dained by Bishop Fred 
Pierce Corson (facing 
camera). The Rev. 
Tomas Rico Soltero, dis- 
trict superintendent, is 
at left. 
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Methodist ministers, missionaries, 


by Leonard Perryman 


Up in eastern Cuba’s rugged Sierra 
Maestra Mountains, from which Fidel 
Castro launched his successful revolu- 
tion against the regime of Fulgencio 
Batista, The Methodist Church has 
begun an evangelistic campaign to 
reach thousands of persons, heretofore 
almost untouched by Protestantism. 

Using as a base of operations the 
churches and missions in towns at the 
foot of the mountains, Methodist min- 
isters, missionaries, and lay workers 
have moved into the Sierra Maestra 
with preaching, music, and visitation 
evangelism. 

At its session in July, 1959, Cuba 
Conference authorized creation of the 
Sierra Maestra District encompassing 
the mountains and a series of cities and 
towns that surround them. Bishop Roy 
H. Short of Nashville, Tenn., ap- 
pointed the Rev. Razziel Vasquez, 'as 
first superintendent of the new district. 
Mr. Vasquez is a first-generation con- 
vert to Methodism and was a successful 
pastor in the city of Santiago de Cuba. 

The pioneering evangelism in the 
Sierra Maestra is described in a report 
by a Rev. Carl Stewart of Sylvania, 
Ga., missionary and Methodist cor- 
respondent for Cuba: 

“The Sierra Maestra range has long 
been a land of mystery and a place of 
refuge for those in trouble. 

“Cuba’s civil war brought the region 
into international focus and into the 
stream of modern civilization. Roads 
are being built, as are key towns with 
schools and clinics. 


Churches Ring the Mountains 


“For the past 50 years, The Method- 
ist Church has been building churches 
and evangelizing the town and cities 
around the Sierra Maestra Mountains. 
During the civil war years (1956-59), 
Methodist strategy was to ring the 
mountains with churches, so that with 
the end of hostilities the mountains 
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could be entered with the Gospel, using 
each church as a center from which to 
operate. As a result, there are Method- 
ist churches in Guantanamo, Santiago 
de Cuba, Bayamo, Niquero, Pilon and 
other places, forming a circle about 
the mountains. 

“Now that the war is over, pastors 
from the churches and missions, ac- 
companied by visiting pastors, musi- 
cians and missionaries, are carrying 
on revival campaigns in the established 
churches and entering deep into the 
mountains, driving old model cars. The 
people in the interior come up to the 
cars with open-eyed wonder, as many 
have never before seen an automobile, 
a minister, a school teacher, or an 
accordion. They have never seen a 
church or a Bible or heard a mass or a 
sermon. Thousands of people live in 
the Sierra Maestra range; they may be 
molded as The Methodist Church 
wishes for the kingdom of God.” 

Methodism in the United States is 
assisting in the efforts to open the 
Sierra Maestra Mountains to the Chris- 
tian message. The assistance is primari- 
ly in the form of support for the estab- 
lished congregations in the towns from 
which the preaching-singing-visiting 
expeditions are being sent. 

First Church of Cocoa, Fla., was the 
first American church to provide the 
money ($5,000) for building a new 
church in Pilon, a sugar mill town on 
the coast of the foot of the mountains. 
The new church will replace a shanty- 
like building and will be erected par- 
tially by the pastor, the Rev. Marvelio 
Tamayo, who is a brick mason, carpen- 
ter, electrician, plumber and painter, 
all rolled into one. 

In July, only one week after the 
formation of the new Sierra Maestra 
district, Bishop Short and a delegation 
from First Church of Winter Garden, 
Fla., participated in the dedication of a 
church in Bayamo, another “jumping 
off point” for evangelism in the in- 








terior. Another new vantage point for 
evangelistic outreach will be the pro- 
posed Bishop Roy H. Short church in 
Santiago de Cuba. 

Visit Converts Cockfighters 

In a dispatch describing what he 
calls a “mighty movement for God” in 
the Sierra Maestra Mountains, Dr. 
Stewart tells of a personal visit to a 
mountain area previously unreached 
by religion. 

“On a Sunday morning some months 
ago, I was traveling with fellow mis- 
sionaries through the mountain village 
of Sevilla Arriba. Seeing a Cuban 
house of unusual beauty and wishing 
to photograph it, we entered and in- 
troduced ourselves. We were gracious- 
ly received and permitted to take the 
desired pictures. We asked where the 
man of the house was and were told 
that he was with some neighbors at the 
community cockfighting pit. 

We asked if it would be all right for 
us to have a service there. The mem- 
bers of the family knew nothing of the 
meaning of a religious service, as they 
had never witnessed one except the 
family worship service we had just 
conducted in the home. The family 
thought a service would be a good 
idea, and they and the neighbors 
joined us as we made our way to the 
cock pit. 

“The cocks were fighting in the cen- 
ter enclosure, and the spectators were 
in circular rings around them. We en- 
tered and announced our mission. Al- 
most all of the men removed their hats, 
and the cockfighting ceased. We 
mounted the stairway, sang, prayed 
and preached, all to the accompani- 
ment of cock-crow- 
ing such as we had 
never heard. 

“The __ people 
were so pleased 
that they requested 
us to hold another 
service On our re- 
turn trip the next -~. 
day. We agreed, - 
and for the second “9 
service we had a 
crowd in a building with a dirt floor 
which had been prepared for the pur- 
pose. The people told us that the 
thing they wanted most was a Method- 
ist church and pastor. More than 20 
persons immediately joined a candi- 
date’s class to prepare themselves for 
church membership.” 
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Above: Beansare 
loaded in bomb bays. 


Left: The Rev. Razziel 
Vasquez 
perintendent of the 
new Sierra Maestra 
District, is among 
those welcoming food 
cargo. 


(center) su- 


Right: 
shared ! 


Someone 


Che aftermath of civil war left some 
50,000 persons destitute in villages of 
Oriente, Cuba’s eastern province. 


!lardship was greatest in villages close 


to the mountainous birthplace of revo- 
lution, victims of Batista reprisals. 

By carly fall many persons were 
hungry and in need of clothing. They 


out of work. 

What would they want? Beans—a 
favorite Cuban staple. 

Christian Rural Overseas Program, 
which collects gifts of food and fiber 
and ¢ash) from farmers, provided 
150,000 pounds of beans. Church 
World Service added 600,000 pounds, 
more than a million and a half pounds 
of powdered milk, and an equal 
amount of corn meal. Some 50,000 
pounds of clothing was sent. 


Left: These clothes 
may have been your 
gift. 


Right: Distribution of 
the beans begins. 


Planes from the U.S. Naval Air 
Reserve at Marietta, Ga., airlifted the 
first of the supplies—symbolically stor- 
ing sacks of beans in bomb bays. The 
bulk of the commodities followed by 
surface transport in September. 

Methodists join with farmers of 
other churches in CROP collections. 
All CROP gifts are distributed through 
Church World Service, of which 
CROP is a part. CWS is the ofhcial 
Protestant distributing agency in 
which our church also shares. 

Gifts to CROP are credited at mar- 
ket value as Advance Specials. 

For more information on the Meth- 
odist role in these programs, write to 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 
27, N.Y. Especially useful is the leaflet, 
CROP Serves The Methodist Church. 


Photos by Carl G. Karsch of Presbyterian Life 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other Stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: What is Happen- 
ing at Our Seminaries, 2-5; Walking 
Alone?, 6-7; Farm Gifts Bring Cuban 
Smiles, 14; Should Methodists Tithe?, 
21-2; Interpret World Service to the 
Children’s Division, 26; Benevolence 
Report, 29; Urge Members to Enlist 
‘All of Life,’ 30; Iowa Drafts Plans 
for Changing Times, 32; Benevolence 
Report by Conferences, 34-6; Easy 
Order Blanks, 37-8. 


Before a commission on stewardship 
and finance can fulfill its responsibility 
of promoting a stewardship cultivation 
program in the church through the lead- 
ership of the director of stewardship, it is 
necessary that the leaders of that church 
agree upon what is meant by “steward- 
ship.” 

Too often vision of what is implied by 
this term has been thwarted by a tend- 
ency to think always in terms of money 
when one hears the word “stewardship.” 

Certainly, the commission on steward- 
ship and finance finds itself deeply con- 
cerned with the fiscal operation of the 
church. It gives serious consideration to 
finances, but a well-balanced program 
in the church is not possible if this com- 
mission permits this narrow concept of 
stewardship to dominate its function. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 


A iirector of stewardship will want to 
have an understanding about the concept 
of stewardship which is to guide his pro- 
gram. The Discipline helps to define 
stewardship in $1513 and $1514. They 
read: 

“The study, practice, and promotion of 
Christian stewardship are essential to the 
highest individual holiness as well as the 
fullest realization of the Church’s mis- 
sion. The individual Christian must know, 
love, and live the truth himself before he 
can lead others into the experience of 
‘stewards of the manifold grace of God.’” 
(41513) 

“God is the owner of all things. Man 
is a steward. God’s ownership and man’s 
stewardship ought to be acknowledged. 

“Stewardship is the practical expression 
of one’s experience of God. Therefore, all 
one’s life, all personal abilities, and all 
material resources constitute a gift from 
God, which should be used for his glory 
and for the welfare of mankind. This is 
central in Christian faith and should 
control and direct all one’s being. 

“Stewardship involves both motives 
and methods in the production and 
acquisition of wealth, the service ideal in 
vocation and avocation, and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. It also governs 
motives and methods in the investment 
and expenditure of one’s total material 
gains. 

“Christian 


experience demonstrates 


that the acknowledgment of God’s owner- 
ship and man’s stewardship should result 
in systematic, proportionate, and abun- 
dant giving. Tithing is commended as a 
historic and, workable method attested by 
many Christians throughout centuries of 
religious custom and joyful experience. 
“Stewardship likewise requires the offer- 
ing of oneself and the sharing of one’s 
abilities in the work of the organized 
agencies of the church and community 
which serve Kingdom interests. 
“Christian stewardship inevitably ex- 
presses itself in one’s daily economic ex- 
periences and in all life and service.” 


(41514) 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Education 


Other education features in this is- 
sue:What Is Happening at Our 
Seminaries, 2-5; Walking Alone?, 
6-7; Christian Education Never Re- 
tires, 9-10; Interpret World Service 
to the Children’s Division, 26; Loan 
Library, 27; Now Is the Time to 
Order Vacation School Materials, 
30; Iowa Drafts Plans for Changing 
Times, 32; Easy Order Blanks, 37-8. 


Your work sheet for the February meet- 
ing of the commission on education might 


look like this: 
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I. Use members’ arrival time. 

Have resource materials pertaining to 
the meeting for members to glance 
through. Have someone hand these ma- 
terials to members as they come in. Small 
groups may be formed to discuss as mem- 
bers gather. Make every minute count! 
II. Call to order. 

Have a member prepared to present a 
short devotional service. 

III. Reports. 

Urge those who will make reports to 
make them concise and to the point. Re- 
ports should be given by the general 
superintendent, division superintendents 
or lead teachers, director of Christian 
education, and others. 

Hold off discussion until all reports 
have been made. Note items for action. 
Take action at the appropriate time. 
IV. This month. 


This part of the agenda should be 
mailed to members two weeks in advance 
of the meeting. 

A. Church membership. 

1. Consider how your church school 

is winning persons to the church. 

2. Think about how church member- 

ship can be made more effective. 

Education for brotherhood. 

1. Brotherhood Week. 

2. Race Relations Sunday. 

Plan for Christian education through 
camping. 

1. Your next workers’ conference. 

2. Use of January issue of The 

Church School. 
3. New family camp manual. 
D. Continue planning for vacation 
church school. 
1. Enlisting leaders. 
2. Plan for their training now. 
E. Summer will be a good time if the 
program is well planned. Begin now. 
F. Resources. 
G. Business items. 

1. From reports not yet cared for. 

2. Others. 

H. Evaluation of meeting. Use post 
meeting reaction form. 

I. Adjournment. 

V. Follow up notes. 

Plan your agenda well in advance. The 
following is suggestive only. Your agenda 
will have other items in place of or in 
addition to these. A guide such as this 
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can actually help you to be more flexible 
in your meetings. It can also help you to 
get the work done. 

Let’s take a closer look now at the 
things which your commission needs to 
do this month. 

1. Church membership. 

Lent begins in February. How effec- 
tive is Christian education in your church 
in winning persons to responsible church 
membership? 

The commission page in the February 
Church School will serve as a guide for 
discussing this topic. 

2. Education for brotherhood. 

Brotherhood week is observed in Febru- 
ary. What will be done in your church? 
If plans haven’t been made, you will 
want to discuss this at the commission 
meeting. Note items in the curriculum 
that will help. 

Feb. 14 is Race Relations Sunday. The 
church school can help to educate the 
members of the church to the opportunity 
they have to contribute to Negro higher 
education. 

Inform your members of what can be 
done through the Race Relations Sunday 
offering. Talk with your pastor to learn 
ways in which the commission on educa- 
tion may co-operate. See pages 13-16 
in the January Mretuoptst Story. 

3. Plan for Christian education through 
camping. 

The January issue of The Church 
School and the “Your Workers’ Confer- 
ence” page in the February issue have 
suggestions regarding camping. Plan to 
have your next workers’ conference pre- 
sent information about extending your 
time for teaching through camping. 

4. Continue planning for vacation church 
school. 

Enlistment of vacation church school 
teachers and leaders should be under way 
now. This month their training will need 
to be scheduled. 

There is a conference or district train- 
ing program within reach of most 
churches. Contact your Conference Board 
of Education executive secretary for dates 
and locations of schools in your area. Plan 
to have your workers attend. Or you can 
establish a training session for your own 
workers. 

Order the 1960 catalog, Vacation 
Church School Materials (No. 179-B) 
from the Service Department, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

5. Summer will be a good time if the 
program is well planned. Begin now. 

Good planning can improve the work 
which your church does during the sum- 
mer. 

Why not put a group to work to 
evaluate what has happened in your 
church during summers? Discover ways 


in which your summer program can be 
strengthened. 
6. Resources. 

In curriculum materials this month 
call special attention of your workers to: 
e “Living as a Methodist Member” in 
Lessons for Intermediates. 

e “The Social Teachings of the Bible” 
in Studies in Christian Living for seniors 
in February. 

e “Reasons for the Faith Within You” 
for older youths during February and 
March in Christian Action. 

e Material on a “Church Careers Con- 
ference” in the February Roundtable. 
Urge your youth leaders to study this 
with your youths to see if such a confer- 
ence could be held in your church. 

e A brotherhood unit, “Love Thy Neigh- 
bor,” in the February Roundtable for the 
evening senior programs. Watch for the 
March unit on “The Church and Its 
Music.” There is a special record album 
for use with it called “Music in Wor- 
ship.” The album, with two 33 1/3 long- 
play records, is available from branches 
of the Methodist Publishing House for 
$5.95. 

e “Teaching What to Whom” by Mary 
L. Northway in the February Workers 
with Youth. 

e “A College Is for Seekers,” a Race Re- 
lations Day photo feature in the February 
Workers with Youth. 

e The February unit in Adult Student 
on “Our National Observances.” 

e “The Church Faces Difficulties,” a 
five-session unit of the international les- 
sons in Adult Student and other periodi- 
cals beginning in late February. 

e “Advance Studies for Adults” this 
quarter considers two informative books: 
John Calvin—the Man and His Ethics, 
by Georgia Harkness; and The Living of 
These Days, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Guidance material is in Adult Student. 

e A filmstrip, Next Steps in Religion, for 
parents of children in early grades or just 
starting to school. (See the January 
Mertnopist Story, page 34.) The color 
filmstrip is available from branches of the 
Methodist Publishing House on a rental 
basis for $10. 

e Planning the Church Family Camp 
CNo. 3070-C), a new manual issued by 
the Department of the Christian Family, 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. The 
price is 50¢. 

7. Business items. 

Act on items from the reports. Con- 
sider any other items which need to be 
brought before the commission. 

8. Evaluate this meeting. 

You can get your commission members 
to help you evaluate the meeting by use 
of a post meeting reaction slip. (See 
New Ways to Better Meetings, by Bert 
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and Frances Strauss, for more informa- 
tion on this. Check page 177 in the 
index. ) 

9. Adjournment. 

Carry through with dispatch whatever 
items you select for your agenda. It is 
important that you adjourn on time. In 
emergencies ask for an extension of time. 
10. Follow up notes. 

Note ways you will be responsible to 
follow up on detailed planning. This will 
help you prepare next month’s agenda. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


Other Christian social relations fea- 
tures in this issue: Stop Driving Us 
Crazy, 8; Just Out, 37-9. 


This optional commission (Discipline 
{ 276) deals with the fields of temper- 
ance, world peace, and social and eco- 
nomic relations. Leaders will find mate- 
rials for this commission listed under 
headings or committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on Temperance 


In 1958, 37,000 persons died in motor 
vehicle accidents. Another 1,350,000 per- 
sons were injured in auto accidents. 
These accidents ran up costs of $5,600,- 
000,000 and involved 17,600,000 drivers. 

Stop Driving Us Crazy, the new mo- 
tion picture produced by the Board of 
Temperance in consultation with the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 
and the National Safety Council, points 
up the serious misuse of automobiles in 
our country. (See page 8 in this issue 
of Tue Mernoptist Story.) 

Showing this film is an excellent way 
to get discussion going in any group in- 
terested in our highway problems. A 
leader’s guide accompanies each print. 

Here are some things that you can do 
with Stop Driving Us Crazy: 

e Urge your conference or district film 
library to stock Stop Driving Us Crazy 
as a supplement to the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House prints. If the film is not 
available from conference or district, rent 
it from branches of the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 

e Set up a screening for church-school 
teachers at a meeting of the commission 
on education. Pass out free leader’s guides 
and discuss possible uses of the film in 
church-school classes. 

e Urge the organized groups of the 
church—WSCS, MYF, Methodist Men, 
young adults, and others—to set aside an 
evening for discussion of driving and the 
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Christian faith, using this film to kick off 
the discussion. 
e Plan a family night program on safe 
driving. Invite safety experts to talk. Use 
the film to start discussion. 
e Urge your local high school to show 
the film in an assembly period, followed 
by a talk by a trafhic officer. Suggest the 
use of the film in driver training classes. 
You can get Stop Driving Us Crazy 
from the film libraries of the Methodist 
Publishing House. Rent it for $6. If you 
want to buy a print for $125, contact the 
general Board of Temperance. 
Don’t forget the 45 rpm record, Music 
to Stop Driving Us Crazy. You can buy 
this for $1.25 from the Board of Temper- 


ance, 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. 
NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Committee on World Peace 


Anyone who engages in the work of 
peace never gets away from the need to 
be specific and to the point on so large 
an issue. Only by dividing the topic can 
we work effectively in the field of peace. 
By doing so we escape mere peace senti- 
ment. 

To study and plan adequately in any 
field means solid work in the commission. 
Such work develops new interests and 
opens up new vistas. 

This writer has just returned from a 
consultation in New York city which in- 
volved National Council of Churches 
and World Council of Churches leaders. 
These persons discussed refugees and 
migration. 


Some Questions for Discussion 

Several questions were raised. Let’s re- 
view some of them: 

Should the relief and refugee program 
be expanded to cover a ministry to mi- 
grants? 

Just to read briefly in the field opens 
up new ideas expressed in such words as 
“refugee,” “resettler,” “expellee,” and 
“returnee.” 

Should our local church send food for 
a child’s care for a year? Or provide a 
scholarship? Should we bring a refugee 
to our community family, perhaps from 
Indonesia? How can we make the World 
Refugee Year come alive in our neighbor- 
hood? 

Elfan Rees’ book, We Strangers and 
Afraid, will be helpful to church groups 
as they discuss the foregoing questions. 

Another big area for study is disarma- 
ment. What are the most recent pro- 
posals? Describe the special 10-nation 
commission working on this. How does it 
relate to the United Nations? How 
should it? What are the problems in a 
country when it plans for disarmament, 
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reconversion, and economic adjustments? 

What should a country’s objectives be 
as its leaders sit down to negotiate? Can 
we get arms control, propaganda values, 
and hidden security advantage, all in 
the same package, as we usually try to 


do? 
What About Atomic Tests? 


A continuing of atomic bomb testing 
is another lively issue. Shall all tests be 
discontinued? If atmospheric tests are 
producing too much contamination, shall 
there be underground tests? 

Are there sufficient safeguards for un- 
derground tests, with protection from 
seepage to underground water supplies 
and other hazards? 

How shall we rate the new proposals 
for international safeguards in radiation 
being developed by the World Health 
Organization and International Labor 
Organization? 

To stimulate variety of viewpoint and 
thorough discussion in your commission, 
perhaps you would wish to use the opin- 
ion scales available from the Board of 
World Peace at 25¢ a set. The set is a 
discussion rating device for half a dozen 
major issues. 

Real study and good discussion in your 
planning group will result in a vital and 
interesting program for the entire con- 
gregation. Such programing should in- 
clude projects which involve real response 
and dedicated effort to do something 
personally about important matters. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, II. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Walking Alone, 
6-7; Spiritual Revolution in Cuba, 
13; Loan Library, 27; Launch ‘De- 
cade of Prayer,’ 29; Just Out, 37-9; 
Easy Order Blanks, 37-9. 


The February meeting of the commis- 
sion on membership and evangelism 
might well begin with a brief review of 
plans for participating in the Decade of 
Dynamic Discipleship. 

A list of materials which will be help- 
ful in carrying out plans for the 1960s 
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is available from the General Board of 
Evangelism. 

Your commission will also want to re- 
view plans and progress in the Year of 
Total Enlistment program if your church 
is participating in the program this 
spring. 

Methodism’s Total Enlistment will 
help your commission in this program. It 
costs 50¢ each, 12 or more, 35¢ each, 
from Methodist Evangelistic Materials. 
Two other aids for a successful Total En- 
listment Mission are Total Enlistment 
Mission in a Methodist Church and En- 
listing the Unenlisted, 15¢ each, 6 for 
50¢; and My Total Enlistment Folder, 
100 for $2. 


Dedication and Evangelism 

The February meeting is also the time 
to check up on plans for participation in 
the Week of Dedication-Week of Evan- 
gelism, Feb. 28 to Mar. 6. (The manual 
appears in the January Mernopist 
Story, pages 2-12.) 

An additional tool is Manual for the 
Week of Evangelism, 25¢ each, 10 or 
more, 20¢ each, from Tidings. Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy has written a leaflet, 
The Time Is Now, available from Tid- 
ings, 100 for $2. 

In order to carry out your week of 
visitation evangelism and the One Great 
Sunday of Witnessing, you will want up- 
to-date materials. Tidings has a complete 
set. Write for information. 


Suggestions for Lent 

Another item on your February agenda 
should be the observance of Lent. The 
General Board of Evangelism would like 
to challenge your commission to make 
this period a season of “dynamic disciple- 
ship” by enlisting the whole church 
membership in a program of personal 
witnessing. 

These materials may help your church 
to promote a successful program of per- 
sonal witnessing: 

Personal Evangelism, a Workbook for 
Starting and Developing a Fellowship of 
Witnesses, by Harold S. Rogers, 10¢ 
each, 6 for 50¢; Personal Evangelism 
Covenant Card, 100 for 50¢; Personal 
Evangelism Folder, 100 for $1; a leaflet, 
Winning Persons to Christ, by Leroy H. 
Walker, 100 for $2; and turnover chart, 
You and Christian Witnessing, by G. 
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Ernest Thomas, $12. All are available 
from Tidings. 

Two reading projects are recommended 
for this period. One is the youth reading 
project using the book, We Speak for 
Christ. This book contains testimonies by 
15 young people of various denomina- 
tions and nationalities from around the 
world. It is priced at 35¢ each, 12 or more 
copies, 25¢ each. 

The other, for adults, is the book, 
Through Christ Our Lord, by G. Ernest 
Thomas. It is 50¢ each, 12 or more copies, 
35¢ each. 

Both books are adapted for both private 
reading or group study and use. 

The inside back cover of this issue of 
Tue Metuopist Srory lists several 
other publications which will help to 
deepen the spiritual lives of church mem- 
bers. 

A festival of faith prior to Easter will 
help to make Methodist membership, 
Methodist beliefs, and Christian doctrine 
more intelligible to the entire membership 
of your church. 

This festival would be planned by the 


commission and the pastor. 


‘Upper Room’ Anniversary 


March marks the 25th anniversary of 
the daily devotional guide, The Upper 
Room. Part of the February meeting of 
your commission could be devoted to 
calling attention to this publication, re- 
viewing its history and reporting on its 
ministry. 

The Upper Room began publication in 
1935 under the editorship of Grover C. 
Emmons. Today there are 37 editions, 
published in 31 languages. The ministry 
of The Upper Room includes Talking 
Books and Braille for the blind. 

The March-April issue of the guide is 
a special 25th anniversary number. It 
will contain several special features, in- 
cluding a color insert showing the growth 
of The Upper Room and its ministry. 
The picture section will have scenes in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


Assimilation of New Members 


Now is a good time to make plans for 
assimilating new members that will be 
won to Christ and will join the church 
during Lent and at Easter. 

Membership manuals, available from 
branches of the Methodist Publishing 
House, will be useful in this project. The 
turnover chart, Spiritual Life for Method- 
ist Christian, and the chart booklet by 
the same name will also be helpful in 
preparing youths and adults for church 
membership. 

The chart sells for $12 and the booklet 
for 35¢ each, 12 or more, 25¢ each, from 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials. 

Other materials which will help to 


ground new members in our faith are 
these which are available from Methodist 
Evangelistic Materials: 

The Methodist Primer, by Charles C. 
Selecman, 50¢ each, 12 or more, 35¢ 
each; A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen, by Kenneth W. Copeland, 50¢ 
each, 12 or more, 35¢ each; and two 
leaflets, When Methodists Baptize, by F. 
Gerald Ensley; and When Methodists 
Commune, by Charles S. Jarvis, 5¢ each, 
100 for $4. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 


Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this is- 
sue: Walking Alone?, 6-7; Puerto 
Rico: No Longer Remote, 11-2; 
Spiritual Revolution in Cuba, 13; 
Farm Gifts Bring Cuban Smiles, 14; 
City Pastors Study Their Task, 20; 
To Preach . . . and to Heal, 24-5; 
Interpret World Service to the Chil- 
dren’s Division, 26; Loan Library, 27; 
Benevolence Report, 29; Urge Mem- 
bers to Enlist ‘All of Life,’ 30; New 
Gateways Open for the Gospel, 31; 
Iowa Drafts Plans for Changing 
Times, 32; Benevolence Report by 
Conferences, 34-6; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-8; Church Needs Short- 
Term Missionaries, 39; It Worked 
for Us, 40 


February is the month when many 
Methodist churches begin planning for 
the next year’s financial program, includ- 
ing the benevolence budget. 

This means that the commission on 
missions will be undertaking one of its 
most important responsibilities—helping 
to plan the church’s outreach as expressed 
through its giving for others. 

The Discipline, { 257.6, provides that 
the commission on missions and the com- 
mission on stewardship and finance shall 
confer “to the end that, in setting up the 
local budget, adequate provision shall be 
made for the benevolence causes of the 
church.” Provision is made in the organi- 
zational structure of the local church for 
the closest possible co-operation between 
these two commissions. 

The chairman of the commission on 
missions is a member of the commission 
on stewardship and finance. A represent- 
ative of the commission on stewardship 
and finance is elected by that commission 
to membership on the commission on 
missions. 

After the two commissions have con- 
ferred on the benevolence budget, it is 
presented to the official board of the 
church by the commission on stewardship 
and finance. 

When the commission on missions 
presents the benevolence budget to the 
commission on stewardship and finance, 
the latter is not bound to accept it. By the 
same token, neither is the commission on 
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stewardship and finance the last word. 
The official board has the final say. 

If a commission on missions believes 
that its recommendation is a good one, it 
may tell the commission on stewardship 
and finance to make whatever revisions 
may be needed in the benevolence budget. 

If there is a difference of opinion 
between the two commissions, the com- 
mission on missions can carry its recom- 
mendation to the official board also. The 
official board then decides which recom- 
mendation to accept. 

If the commission on missions is going 
to be responsible for planning the benevo- 
lence budget, then it must know every- 
thing related to benevolence giving in the 
church. It must understand the appor- 
tionments: how much of a dollar on 
apportionment goes to World Service and 
how much to Conference Benevolences? 
It must know all about the causes sup- 
ported by various special offerings and by 
Advance Specials. It must know other 
factors too. 

To help your commission organize this 
information a Benevolence Worksheet 
has been prepared. It was carried in the 
June, 1959, issue of THe Metuopist 
Story. Reprints are available from the 
Department of the Local Church, Meth- 
odist Board of Missions, 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

At the official board meeting where 
the budgets are considered, the chairman 
of the commission on missions should be 
prepared to interpret the benevolence 
budget and explain why it is vital to the 
life of the local church and to the Church 
universal that the recommendations be 
approved. 


Five Items for Your Budget 


Every benevolence budget ideally 
should include these five mission-related 
items: 


e World Service and Conference Benev- 
olences. 

e An Advance Special for world mis- 
sions. 

e An Advance Special for national mis- 
sions. 

e An Advance Special for overseas relief. 
e An Advance Special for annual con- 
ference causes. 

It is hoped that every church will set 
as its goal the accepting of an Advance 
Special in each of these five categories. 
But these specials should be accepted 
only after the church has accepted in full 
the apportionment for World Service and 
Conference Benevolences. 


World Service Films 


World Service observance on the 
fourth Sunday of each month in the 
church and church school can be made 
meaningful and inspiring by the use of 
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motion pictures of Methodist mission 
work at home and overseas. 

Five films are especially suited for 
fourth Sunday use. They are Medical 
Mission, Mission in Bolivia, Congo 
Journey, Upriver in Sarawak, and Report: 
Korea. 

For more information regarding the 
films and how to order them, write to the 
Department of Visual Education, 13th 
Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
hs 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 

in this issue: Christian Education 

Never Retires, 9-10; To Preach... 

and to Heal, 24-5; Iowa Drafts Plans 

for Changing Times, 32. 

A general board office such as your 
Methodist Board of Hospitals and Homes 
in Chicago is an interesting place. 

Every day we receive many kinds of 
mail: letters, folders, booklets, reports, 
clippings, printed programs, and pictures. 
These tell us what is going on across the 
nation in relation to Methodist institu- 
tional services in health and welfare. 

We have been reading about the vari- 
ous Golden Cross programs and the many 
ways this money is received and used in 
annual conferences and institutions to 
help people. 


Rallies and Training Programs 


Annual conference hospital and home 
rallies and training programs for local 
church committees are being held. The 
reports from these are inspiring. One con- 
ference has trained district leaders to 
help train local church hospital and home 
committee members. 

Church vocational conferences and in- 
stitutes are stressing more than ever be- 
fore the importance of qualified, dedi- 
cated personnel to serve in our Methodist 
hospitals and homes. Annual conferences 
have become aware of the need for more 
personnel to serve in these institutions. 

Training meetings, ranging from sev- 
eral hours to several days, are being re- 
ported from many parts of the country. 
Chaplains, ministers, doctors, nurses, 
psychiatrists, and social workers are meet- 
ing to study and discuss the importance of 
the healing team concept. Those who at- 
tend are learning to help one another. 

We are always happy to read about our 
Methodist people opening their homes for 
foster parent service. Such parents are 
working with our Methodist child care 
agencies in many creative ways. 

It is especially interesting to receive in- 
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formation about churches which have an 
increased interest and concern in health 
and sheltered care services. 


Concern for the Aging 

One million members of The Method- 
ist Church are now 65 years of age or 
older. At least 30,000 of these need 
sheltered care and 125,000 need special 
medical attention. 

When we learn that The Methodist 
Church with its 98 homes for the aging 
cares for fewer than 9,000 persons today, 
we see that this is a field which calls for 
more realistic thinking and _ significant 
action. Twenty-four of these 98 homes 
are still in stages of construction. 

When local members realize that there - 
is no such thing as “free” care and serv- 
ice, then they will contribute. The cost 
of all care and service is borne by some- 
one when it is rendered. 

Methodists will support this “free” 
service when they understand that other 
church members are without sufficient 
financial resources for such care. 

Lent and Easter are approaching. This 
is an especially good time to be thinking 
about some. of our basic theological im- 
plications of our Christian love and un- 
selfish service. 

Now is a good time also to consider 
how our own faith is strengthened in 
good works and thoughtful deeds among 
our sick, aging, and helpless. 

Your committee on hospitals and 
homes might want to consider this ques- 
tion: what kind of mail might our gen- 
eral board receive from your church, its 
members, and your hospital or home? 


Board of Hospitals and Homes of The 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: What Is Happening at 
Our Seminaries, 2-5; Urge Members 
to Enlist ‘All of Life,’ 30; Iowa 
Drafts Plans for Changing Times, 32; 
Church Needs Short-Term Mission- 
aries, 39; It Worked for Us, 40. 


Maybe you have felt the need for your 
committee to do some studying together, 
but you have lacked a guide. 

Let us commend a resource to you. It 
is a discussion guide entitled Vocation 
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City Pastors Study Their Task 


by W. W. Reid 


Two consultations of some 150 city 
pastors and superintendents were held in 
City Methodist Church, Gary, Ind., Nov. 
16-19. The first was a “Consultation on 
the Inner City Church,” and the second 
a “Consultation on the Inclusive 
Church.” 

The Rev. Robert A. McKibben and 
the Rev. Philip C. Edwards of the De- 
partment of City Work of the Method- 
ist Board of Missions directed the consul- 
tation programs. Seventy-three major 
cities in 29 states were represented. 

Men with common city problems 
faced their tasks together and shared 
their experiences. National leaders in 
the urban field presented new data and 
experiences from the field and offered 
guidance. 

Problems of the Inner City 

Opening the consultation of the inner 
city, Dr. McKibben noted the figures of 
the U.S. Census Bureau indicating that 
there are in America today 180 million 
people, but that the population is grow- 
ing so fast that a total of 360 million is 
likely 50 years from now. The growth, 
he noted, is not from immigration but 
from births and from longer life expect- 
ancy. 

“What is the church going to do for 
these added millions, especially in the 
cities, into which they are crowding?” 
asked Dr. McKibben. “At the moment 
our churches are leaving many of the 
inner city areas into which people crowd 
—-the slums, the problem areas, the 
areas of changing people and cultures. 
Forty years ago, immigrants were causing 
the problems in American cities. But 
Methodism did not duck its responsibility 
and run away from these people. It or- 
ganized foreign-language churches for 
them, and today their children are in 
our Methodist churches. 

“Today the city slums are increasing 
faster than urban renewal is taking place. 
We need to help here, to make the 
dreams of the new Americans in the 
new slums come true. If we do not, the 
people overseas who now want America 
to go over and help them, will say, ‘We 
don’t want your help if this is the kind 
of city you build.’ The inner city con- 
stitutes the greatest missionary challenge 
in America today.” 

In reply to questions, the Rev. Robert 
L. Wilson, research specialist of the 
Board of Missions, thus defined the inner 
city. “That section of a city which is 
the ‘poor part of town’—sometimes ‘across 
the tracks.’ It has a low social and eco- 
nomic status. It generally has a high pro- 
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portion of overcrowded sub-standard 
dwellings. It has the greatest concentra- 
tion of problems for social workers, for 
police, and for health and sanitation off- 
cers. It is the area into which and from 
which people move most frequently. 

“Generally in the inner city, such 
churches as have not moved away are 
weak and ineffective,” Dr. Wilson noted. 

The efforts of individual churches and 
pastors, and of groups of churches, and 
of missionary societies to grapple with 
these problems of the inner city church 
were related by representative clergy 
from Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Balti- 
more, and elsewhere. But no common 
pattern has been found. 


Churches Becoming Inclusive 

There is a growing tendency of Meth- 
odist and other Protestant churches in 
American cities to minister to people of 
all races, and nationalities, and of all 
social and economic status as members 
of one congregation, it was learned at the 
Consultation on the Inclusive Church. 

In earlier decades of Protestant history, 
it was pointed out, there were in major 
cities churches that drew membership 
from either the Negro or the white race, 
from the educated groups, from labor or 
management, from rich or poor groups 
of the population. The inclusive church, 
which this church was considering, cuts 
across all these social, cultural, or eco- 
nomic lines, and serves “people as per- 
sons,” said Dr. McKibben. 

Pastors from all sections of the country 
told of experiences in their cities where 
churches invited into their membership 
people of other races and of other status. 
One church in Minnesota has an official 
board made up of whites, Negroes, Latin 
Americans, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Koreans, all working and worshiping 
harmoniously together. Most reports were 
of former all-white exclusive churches 
that have opened their doors to Negroes 
who moved into the church’s community 
within recent years. 


Survey Reveals Status 


A survey of Methodist pastors in In- 
diana showed fewer than 5 per cent 
favoring segregated churches. It also 
showed that 52 churches in Ohio are 
inclusive to some degree. On the west 
coast and in some larger eastern cities, 
the same is taking place among Latin 
Americans and among Americans of 
oriental background. 

The church in the city should be con- 
cerned with the needs of the people in 
its surrounding community if it is to 


serve people of all races and of all status, 
it was noted. The members of the con- 
sultation pointed to six areas in which 
this concern should be applied: 

e By working for better housing and 
for the elimination of discrimination in 
housing projects. 

e By working for adequate schools for 
the area. 

e By giving attention to the needs of 
young people, such as opening the 
church buildings to recreation. 

e By encouraging the press to emphasize 
the achievements of youths rather than 
overportrayal of delinquency. 

e By the active participation of church 
members in local political affairs. 

e The church to be a clearinghouse 
and information center of all the social 
and welfare services that may be avail- 
able to people in the community. 


Looking at Tomorrow 


Out of these considerations grew a 
number of suggestions as to future plan- 
ning, methods, and service to make the 
city church a more competent instru- 
ment to minister to its people and com- 
munity. Some of these suggestions will 
guide the Department of City Work in 
future activities and may even be re- 
flected in church legislation. 

There was general feeling that great- 
er communication and exchange of 
ideas and plans are needed among city 
pastors; today they are often lonely men, 
sometimes little known in their confer- 
ences. Without the fellowship of others 
facing the same problems, progress can 
be slow indeed. 

It was felt that in the seminaries and 
in post-seminary internships, men enter- 
ing city ministries should be specially 
trained for the jobs they are to under- 
take: a theological education does not 
in itself train a man for the intricacies 
of a city ministry. 

Somewhere within The Methodist 
Church, and in each city, there should 
be available to a pastor a full record of 
governmental, private, social, and re- 
ligious agencies that can be drawn upon 
to help him meet personality problems 
that are found in his parish. 

Some felt that a new definition of a 
Methodist “parish” is necessary—its geo- 
graphic and population size. Perhaps the 
primary and secondary areas of a pastor’s 
concern should be defined. 

There was a proposal that in every 
major city, perhaps annually, there should 
be a professional survey of religious-so- 
cial-community needs; and that this 
should be reviewed by the bishops, super- 
intendents, pastors, and other agency 
officials, cutting across all conferences, 
jurisdictions and districts serving the 
city, to plan a united city strategy. 
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by Ray Cox 


The young woman’s eyes sparkled 
as she told a joke on herself. 

Her husband earned his living as 
auctioneer, selling unclaimed goods 
and distress merchandise. This par- 
ticular day, the excitement of the auc- 
tion had conquered her and she had 
bought for $2.50 a mysterious un- 
marked carton. She had hoped to find 
| an unsuspected treasure in its card- 
board depths. To her dismay, the huge 
box was full of some unknown man’s 
bank statements, dating back into the 
‘20s! What could be duller? 

A week or so later, the young lady 
had a different story to tell. 

She said, “I’ve never had so much 
fun for $2.50. I'll probably never meet 
that man, but I know all about him. I 
know when they bought their first 
house, when their children were born, 
and how hard it was sometimes to get 
the hospital bill paid afterward. I know 
how they struggled through the years 
to pay for music lessons, dancing les- 
sons, bicycles, and all the things they 
wanted for their children. Those bank 


statements tell the story of his life as 
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well as any autobiography ever could!” 

How true! The plan of our lives is 
reflected in the things for which we 
spend our money. 


Where the Money Goes 


Most of us who try to live Christian 
lives try to spend our earnings on good, 
substantial things. We want the com- 
forts and conveniences which make life 
pleasant. We want our children to 
have enough advantages that they can 
meet their friends on an equal footing. 
This does not mean that we shower 
them with “things,” but-we feel it is 
right for them to have a material en- 
vironment of which they need not be 
ashamed. 

The problem is that the pursuit of 
this way of life too often takes every 
cent we can earn—and then some. ‘Too 
many church people go along from 
year to year, spending all their income, 
dropping token gifts into the collection 
plate, but lacking any real plan for their 
family spending or for their gifts to the 
Lord. Many feel guilt, while others 
simply have never come to realize what 


Bulletin board proclaims the 
“A tithing church!” 


their standard of giving should be. 

The tithe is, of course, the biblical 
standard of giving. It has had many 
applications and many interpretations 
down through the centuries. Does it 
have a place in modern Methodism? 

An ever-growing group of church- 
men chorus a fervent “yes.” They have 
found that this planned giving has en- 
riched their spiritual lives, brought 
order to their handling of money, and 
added to their satisfatcion. 

It must be said here that the tithing 
of which they speak is not a mechani- 
cal, legalistic plan. It involves a great 
deal more than the giving of a certain 
amount of money regularly to the 
church, worthy as that might be. Their 
tithing grows out of the total, uncon- 
ditional commitment of their lives to 
God. The church which asks its people 
to tithe must work from this concept if 
it expects to succeed. Giving is an act 
of worship, and only as an act of wor- 
ship is it acceptable to God. 

Can Methodist churches expect this 
kind of commitment from their people? 
Will people renounce their own wills 
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and purposes in favor of those of God? 

The truth is that no man can live 
without being committed to something. 
The South African embroiled in the 
seething race struggle, the Chinese and 
Russian echoing Communist catch 
phrases, the American driving himself 
to give his family the biggest house and 
the longest car—all are committed to 
something. All of them are as pathetic 
as the eccentric people who choose a 
dog or cat as the object of all their love. 
But if people are not offered a worthy 
object for their commitment, they will 
find an unworthy one. 


A Challenge Big Enough 


The job of the local church, then, 
is to give its people a challenge big 
enough to demand the dedication of 
their whole selves. 

Don’t ask people to lay their lives 
on the altar so that the parking lot may 
be paved. They are crying out for a 
cross that’s worth carrying. If church 
members can learn of the really mag- 
nificent work being done by The 
Methodist Church over the world, and 
can be informed of the part their local 
church plays in mecting human need, 
they will find the church deserving of 
their complete devotion. 

If Methodists can learn this concept 
of Christian living, the tithe will be 
used as it is meant to be—as a mini- 
mum standard of giving. As they come 
to see themselves and their possessions 
through God’s eyes, they will be dis- 
satisfied to give any less, because the 
urgent needs of the rest of God’s chil- 
dren become more demanding than 
their own impulses to purchase trivial 
things. In this framework tithing be- 
comes truly an act of worship. 

There has been some confusion as to 
a practical interpretation of the tithe in 
our present times. In the past, the 
tithe was often a sort of tax, levied on 
everybody. Our taxes today so affect 
our income that many feel that the 
tithe should be computed only on the 
income we actually receive after taxes. 
This is a question that may be settled 
either way without obscuring the cen- 
tral point. Each person’s decision of the 
amount which represents his tithe is a 
private matter, between him and God. 

At our church (Polk Street Church, 
Amarillo, Tex.) recognition is given 
to worthwhile causes other than the 
church: for example, Salvation Army, 


Red Cross, and United Fund. Our 
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commitment cards are printed in red on 
the “tithe” side, and the person is asked 
for an estimate of his giving to the 
church. Every effort is made to inform 
the members of the work that is done 
by the local church as well as through 
both national and world Methodist 
mission agencies, so that they will be 
able to allot their tithe in an intelligent 
way. Most of the tithers in this church 
give a substantial portion of their tithe 
through the church. 


How Our Church Does It 
The tithing program of this church 
started, as many good things do, with 
a few “total-commitment” Christians. 
They had found tithing a real help to 
their Christian living, and felt it would 
help others, as well as the church. In 
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short, they thought most people needed 
a new understanding of their financial 
responsibility to God. 

The program has succeeded largely 
because these men provided such an 
excellent example of Christian living 
combined with Christian giving that 
others were moved to try their plan. 


The idea of tithing was presented 
to the Official Board at its meeting in 
September, 1951. Eighty men agreed 
to try tithing for one year. The presen- 
tation of the plan was carried to the 
congregation, and 600 agreed to tithe, 
with many others making substantial 
increases in their giving. 

The use of this plan has enabled 
this church—a large church with heavy 
operating expenses and a congregation 
of slightly better-than-average financial 
resources—to possess a beautiful and 
efficient plant, clear of debt. It permits 
us to maintain an adequate, well- 
trained staff; and to give 37 per cent of 
our yearly budget to benevolences. It 
is the largest Methodist church in its 
city, and has heavy responsibilities in 
the City Board of Missions. 

The people, however, are not con- 
tent to stand on this reputation. Their 
goal is to give as much for others as for 
themselves, and there is little doubt 
that this goal will be reached. 

The effects of tithing on the individ- 
ual Christian are best illustrated by the 
story of one young man in this church. 

This man, who stands about six- 
feet-four and is one of the leading 
young businessmen in the city, was just 
beginning to become a leader in the 
church two years ago. He was in group 
after group in which the matter of 
tithing was discussed. He didn’t have 
too much to say about it, until the 
night of the official board’s dedication 
service. Remember, he was a young 
man with small children, a new home 
to pay for, and business responsibilities. 

That night when the stewards placed 
their cards on the altar, Tom placed 
his there, too, and remained in his seat 
after most everybody had gone. An 
older man, who had been one of the 
first tithers, went up to Tom. Tom 
looked up, obviously deeply moved, 
and said, “I don’t know how I'll ever 
do it, but with God’s help, I will.” 

His experience was not just a change 
in his way of giving money to the 
church. It was a conversion experience, 
as real and important as any of the 
dramatic conversions on record. For the 
record, he did “do it,” and now, two 
years later, continues as a tither, as well 
as a working, growing Christian. 

He has come to know, as do most 
tithers, that “God doesn’t want your 
money. He wants you.” 


Mr. Cox is business aneae of Polk Street 
Methodist Church, Amarillo, Tex. 
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This is the 125th Anniversary of work 
among the blind by the American Bible Society. 
A color movie helps to celebrate. 


So Great the Light, new 28-minute 
color motion picture, opens with the 
familiar Sunday morning scene of a 
little girl reading the Bible lesson. 
There is a difference, though you'll 
have to look sharply to detect it. 
Rochelle, who is reading, is blind. 

Through its work for the blind, the 
American Bible Society is helping to 
bring that light to the Rochelles of the 
world. The lineage of her Braille Bible 
goes back to the year 1835. 

In New York city scarcely 20 years 
earlier, the American Bible Society had 
been founded. Now, on a day in 1835, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe drove down from 
Boston. He was accompanied by two 
blind persons whom he had taught 
to read ordinary lettering embossed 
on special paper. He went straight to 
the society's building on Nassau St. 
There the Bible Society presented Dr. 
Howe with a check of $1,000 to pio- 
neer the work which was to lead to the 
publication of the line letter system. 
Over a period of 60 years, thousands of 
volumes were published in Howe's 
method. 


Braille Is Introduced 
Then, in 1894, the Bible was printed 


in New York Point, a raised system 
invented by William B. Waite. This 
was followed in less than 20 years by 
a raised dot system which bears the 
name of a blind Frenchman, Louis 
Braille. Braille is the system most 
widely read by the blind today. 

The film vividly outlines the mass 
production of volumes in Braille. The 
fact that blind people can be active 
members of society is highlighted. 

In Korea, so recently devastated by 
war, scores of institutions are dedicated 
to the physical, mental and spiritual 
welfare of the blind. The great ma- 
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jority of the schools and training cen- 
ters are operated and supported by 
Christian churches and agencies, and 
staffed with Christian teachers. The 
Bible in Korean Braille is a familiar 
textbook in every school for blind chil 
dren. One of the most stirring scenes in 
the film is the television broadcast cele- 
brating the new Korean Braille edition 


published in April of 1957. 


Aid Blind of Many Lands 


As the quartet sings “Wonderful 
Words of Life” at the television broad- 
cast, the camera fades out and carries 
the viewer to Japan. There in 1955 the 
Bible was published in colloquial Jap- 
anese. Next we go to Africa, where 
little blind children learn to use the 
Finger Fono with its Scripture record- 
ing on little disks. 

The camera swings to the Philip- 
pines, where the facilities of the radio 
stations are used to bring the “light of 
the world” to the blind. It takes us to 
India, where the sightless as colporteurs 
read to others from the Word of God. 

In 125 years of service to the blind, 
the American Bible Society, a pioneer 
in this work, has distributed over three 
quarters of a million volumes of em- 
bossed Scriptures and Talking Book 
Records in more than 40 languages 
and systems. 

So Great the Light underlines 
the prevailing theme of the film in its 
closing narration: 

“The society's sole purpose is to sup- 
ply the Word of God to everyone at a 
price he can afford and in the tongue 
or form in which he can read for him- 
self. That purpose is being carried out 
in its work on behalf of those who 
have lost their sight—‘And the eyes of 
the blind (indeed) see out of obscurity 
and out darkness.’ ” 
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A blind Methodist pastor: the Rev. 
T. E. Williams of Worthington, Fla. 
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The Rev. Im Young Bin, a Methodist 
and secretary of the Korean Bible So- 
ciety, introduces the Korean Braille 
Bible over television. Bookshelves con- 
tain complete Bible. 


Scene from So Great the Light shows 
Korean children learning to. read the 
Bible in Braille. 
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The dispensary, like the church, was built by patients with 
donations from American Gls. Dispensary is brand new. 


Methodist Prints: Mattson 


Most patients do better if they’re busy. Here they’re digging : 
dirt from a hillside to build mud-walled houses. 


Christ’s contnand supports medical missions, study theme for this year. 


by Donald S. Mattson 


There is an expression in Korean 
which goes something like this: “A 
man who is unlucky, even though he 
falls on his back, will probably break 
his nose.” 

Such a one is a young lady who 
has come to live in the leper village 
operated by the Union Christian Hos- 
pital outside of Wonju. 

She was born of a Korean mother 
and a Chinese father. Even by Korean 
standards they were poor. When she 
was six years old, she started school in 
the village. One afternoon she came 
home from school to find the doors 
of the house locked. She has never 
seen her parents since. 

Misfortune continued to be her 
close companion. She wandered from 
place to place, making her way with 
those who themselves were to be made 
homeless by the Korean war. Finally, 
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she went to Seoul, where she was 
able to feed and clothe herself by sell- 
ing small items in the market place. 
Her business improved a little. 

Then someone from a Christian 
church sowed the good seed of the 
Word. It fell into good ground, and 
she became a Christian. Now perhaps, 
she could see a ray of light through 
the black curtain of her past life. 


And Then the Spot 


The young lady thought it strange 
one day, when she discovered a slight 
discoloration on her right forearm. 
The arm was numb, too. Odd that she 
hadn’t noticed that before. Later 
small thickened areas appeared over 
her face and began to grow gradually 
larger. There was little doubt now. 
Even her friends noticed and told her. 


She had leprosy. 


When we at the hospital first saw 
her, she was weeping. Her stomach 
hurt and she had no appetite. We sat 
together, she and I, on a little hill- 
side for about a half-hour talking one 
day. What she didn’t say was as im- 
portant as what she said. For as she 
looked around at the other victims of 
leprosy, I think she saw herself as she 
expected to look a few years hence. 

The end result of leprosy is not 
pleasant. As she looked, she saw those 
whose hands were gnarled and de- 
formed, useless except for a pinch 
grasp between thumb and forefinger. 
There were those whose toes were 
gone, eyebrows missing, limbs _para- 
lyzed. The faces of some were flat 
where once the nose had been. 

She had talked with those who had 
no plans ever to go back to their 
homes. They would be in the village 
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The ‘“‘laundromat.’”’ Women do their washing at the com- Dr. 


munity well. 


for the rest of their lives. She was only 
21. She had once been fair and the de- 
sire to remain so persisted. She looked 
and listened and wept. 

But, there is something else this girl 
can see. There are those who have 
taken medicine, and who now have no 
scars or deformities. Think of that! 
She can see rice and gardens grown 
by the patients themselves. There are 
pigs, chickens and rabbits to supple- 
ment their diet with a little meat. 

She will hear of physiotherapy to 
help straighten out her little finger, 
which has started to contract. She will 
see the little pills with the long names 
that will help to make the dark nodules 
on her face go away. She will receive 
instructions in some trade which will 
make it possible for her to earn her 
living when she gets the chance to 
leave. She will hear the Gospel in her 
own church and know the strengthen- 
ing fellowship of those who, together 
with her, name the name of Christ and 
sing his praise. 


Medical Missions at Work 


Such is the story of only one victim 
of a single disease in one of the 44 
overseas mission fields of The Method- 
ist Church. It is just one example of 
how hope can come from seeming 
despair through the healing ministra- 
tions of the church. This is medical 
missions at work—the arm of concern 
and compassion stretched forth in the 
name of Christ to those in need. 

When Christ sent forth the 70 to 
go out into the village two by two, this 
was his commission: “Preach . . . Heal 
the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the 
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problems. 


lepers, cast out demons. You received 
without pay, give without pay.” (Mat- 
thew 10:7, 8.) 

As Jesus walked the dusty roads of 
Galilee he preached and healed and 
cleansed the leper and raised the dead 
and cast out devils. As we here in 
Korea seek to minister to the sick, we 
would like to feel that we are follow- 
ing in his steps, doing what he would 
do. 

As the church witnesses to the love 
of God, we ought also to give tangible 
evidence of his concern for the needs 
of men. As James says: “If a brother 
or sister is ill-clad and in lack of daily 
food, and one of you says to them, 
‘Go in peace, be warmed and filled,’ 
without giving them the things needed 
for the body, what does it profit?” For 
the young girl with leprosy, the Gospel 
is a comfort in her suffering. But how 
much better if it causes us to help 
relieve her suffering. 

In the early days of missionary en- 
deavor, there were many who felt that 
medical missions were useful only in 
opening the door to a country for the 
evangelist. When men became recep- 
tive to the Gospel without the medical 
work, it could be eliminated. On the 
other hand, there are those who would 
justify medical and social work with- 
out a word of reference to the Gospel. 
Surely both these paths lead away 
from the one which Christ walked. 
Either one without the other is sterile. 


Why Did Jesus Heal? 


Have you ever wondered why it 
was that Jesus gave sight to the blind, 
cleansed the leper, fed the five thou- 


Mattson and the young lady of the story discuss her 


sand? Why he raised the dead, made 
the lame to walk and healed all who 
were afflicted of diseases? 

He came to tell men of a God who 
was not afar off, but near to the heart 
of men who would seek him—not a 
God who was uninterested in the af- 
fairs of men, but one who loved them 
as a father. Can it be that men could 
not understand such a message unless 
it were accompanied by some practical 
demonstration? 

Many of the people who live in our 
village for leprosy victims are Chris- 
tians; some are not. Most have been 
forced to leave their homes. To most 
Koreans, leprosy is a terrifying disease 
and seldom would the return even of 
a person healed of the disease be per- 
mitted. Several times the people liv- 
ing near our village have tried to drive 
the leprosy patients bodily off the land. 

It would indeed be difficult to tell 
these unfortunate victims persuasively 
of a loving God, if no one were to 
share their plight or to help them in 
their hour of need. Abstract ideas do 
little to move the heart. It is when they 
become personified and touch the lives 
of men that they become real. Nor will 
the man who suffers be greatly con- 
cerned about the Gospel. 

May God forgive us if, in telling 
men of his love, we deny it by our 
lack of concern for them as persons. 
Rather, let us do both. Let us both 


preach and heal. 


Dr. Mattson, of Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
Methodist medical missionary serving at 
the new Union Christian Hospital at Won- 
ju, Korea, and at the nearby village for 
oe ee victims. He had evangelistic and 
pastoral experience while attending medi- 
cal school. 
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Interpret World Service 
To the Children’s Division 


by Muriel Coltrane 


“How can the children’s division ob- 
serve World Service Sunday effectively?” 
is a question asked by many Methodist 
church-school teachers. “We take the 
offering on the Fourth Sunday, but what 
else can we do?” 

When we meet the requirements of 
the Discipline to take an offering on 
the Fourth Sunday for World Service, 
we have only fulfilled a part of our re- 
sponsibility. The primary purpose of the 
observance of World Service Sunday is 
to educate persons in the church in the 
total work of the church. 

Before teachers and ministers can lead 
children in an understanding of the 
church’s program which is carried on as 
a result of World Service giving, they 
themselves must be well informed 
through study of the work supported and 
carried on by the boards and agencies 
sharing in World Service funds. 

As children study a missionary unit 
they can have the thrill of learning of 
the far-flung missionary projects of our 
Methodist Church. 

During the study of a unit about the 
work of the church, the wide and varied 
program of the church may be made 
dramatic through posters, interviews with 
persons representing different agencies, 
audio-visual material, or visits to centers 
maintained by the church. 

These interpretations may include the 
many ways by which the church fos- 
Christian education, the avenues 
for reaching persons through the pro- 
gram of evangelism, or the church’s 
ministry through hospitals and through 
homes for children and for the aged. 

There should be opportunities to indi- 
cate from time to time the work which 
is done by all 17 Methodist agencies sup- 
ported by World Service. 

To have the most meaning, the in- 
terpretation should be made as it fits into 
the study in which the children are en- 
gaged. On the Fourth Sunday the teacher 
may refer to previous discussions and in- 
dicate that today the children may have 
a part in the church’s program through 
their offering. The observance is not a 
one-Sunday-a-month occasion but is an 
ongoing opportunity to educate our peo- 
ple in the church’s program. 

Ministers and church-school teachers 
will find the free leaflet, World Service in 
the Church School (8352-B), a must as 
they attempt to interpret the vast pro- 


ters 


Miss Coltrane is on the staff of the Joint 
Department of Missionary Education. 
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gram supported by World Service funds. 
It may be ordered from the Department 
of General Church School Work, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Name Acting AMU Head 


The Rev. Fred McGinnis, superin- 
tendent of the Alaska Mission of The 
Methodist Church, has been named 
acting president of Alaska Methodist 
University. 

Mr. McGinnis was elected by the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees Dec. 4 upon 
the resignation of the Rev. Donald F. 
Ebright as president. Dr. Ebright said he 


resigned for personal reasons. He has 
been president since Sept. 1, 1958. 

The acting president has been superin- 
tendent in Alaska since 1955. Previously 
he had been pastor of Methodist churches 
in Juneau, Alaska, and in Quincy, Ohio. 

The board of trustees of the university 
also approved a basic curriculum and 
authorized additional work on buildings. 

The curriculum will be organized in 
three divisions—humanities, social sci- 
ences and natural sciences. 

The board asked for working draw- 
ings to be made for the first dormitory 
and authorized its executive committee to 
develop and finance plans for faculty 
housing. 





World Service Agency: February 


Board of Lay Activities 


The leaflet for use on Feb. 28 tells how World Service under- 
girds the work of all Methodist churches by providing leadership 
for Methodist Men through the Board of Lay Activities. This 
board in February represents 17 Methodist agencies that depend 
upon World Service. The leaflet is free in quantity to pastors 
from Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


e The program of Methodist Men is one important area of the work of Lay 
Activities. The board also has responsibility for stewardship cultivation lay 
speaking and counseling lay leaders and commissions on stewardship and 
finance. 

e Controlling the work is a church-wide board made up largely of lay men, 
but also including bishops, and representative ministers. The lay men are all 
annual conference lay leaders. 


e Board president is Ray H. Nichols, a Texas newspaper publisher. The 
general secretary is Robert G. Mayfield, lawyer and onetime district attorney. 
Dr. Mayfield is aided by an executive staff of six (including ministers and 
laymen). 

e The general board works with Annual Conference Boards of Lay Activities 
and with the conference, district and local-church lay leaders. It is related to 
more than 12,800 Methodist Men chapters. 

e Services to the church include counsel on men’s work, stewardship and then 
Every-Member Canvass. The board prepares and sells literature in these fields 
and publishes The Methodist Layman. Workshops and training conferences 
are offered. 

e The annual budget (1959-60) is $200,000 from World Service, plus $67,- 
500 from Methodist Men chapter dues. 

e This work for all Methodists is supported with just 1.8 cents of each World 
Service dollar that is divided. 

Help your members understand what their World Service 
gifts do through Lay Activities. Use the Fourth-Sunday leaflet 
(above) and resources in church-school materials for Febru- 
ary. Write to the board for program suggestions and samples 
of stewardship literature. The Every-Member Canvass packet 
sells for $1. Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


World Service topic for March: Evangelism 


WHAT 
lO 
DO 
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Loan Library 





Books recently added to the Board 
of Missions’ Loan Library are listed 
below. Pastors and commission 
leaders desiring to borrow volumes 
write: Librarian, Methodist Board 
of Missions, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. Books are mailed 
free, borrower pays return postage. 


Appasamy, A. J., Sundar Singh: a Biography. 

Bigelow, Albert, The Voyage of the Golden 
Rule: an Experiment with Truth. 

Brown, Leslie and Winifred, The Christian 
Family. 

Clark, Gerald, Impatient Giant: Red China 
Today. 

Davidson, Clarissa Start, God’s Man: the 
Story of Pastor Niemoeller. 

Day, A. Grove and Stroven, Carl, A Ha- 
waiian Reader. 

Dehgani-Tafti, H. B., Design of My World. 

Dermout, Maria, Yesterday. 

Dunkle, William Frederick, Values in the 
Church Year for Evangelical Protestant- 
ism. 

Ferm, Vergilius, editor, Classics of Prot- 
estantism. 

Ferré, Nels F. S., Faith and Reason. 

Fischer, Louis, The Story of Indonesia. 

Fitzgerald, C. P., Flood Tide in China. 

Fitzgibbon, Russell H., Uratguay: Portrait 
of a Democracy. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, Jesus of Nazareth. 

Geier, Woodrow A., editor, Effective Trus- 
tees. 

Gertrude, Sister, Christian Prayer. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., Paul. 

Green, Bryan, Christians Alive. 

Harner, Nevin C., I Believe: a Christian 
Faith for Youth. 

Hough, Lynn Harold, The Living Church. 

Kee, Howard Clark, The Renewal of Hope. 

Kee, Howard Clark and Young, Franklin 
W., Understanding the New Testament. 

Kieran, John, A Natural History of New 
York City. 

Koh, Taiwon, The Bitter Fruit of Kom-Pawi. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, Human Nature and 
the Human Condition. 

Latourette, Kenneth Scott, Christianity in 
a Revolutionary Age (Vol. 2, Nineteenth 
Century in Europe). 

MacGregor, Geddes, The Bible in the Mak- 
ing. 

Michalson, Carl, The Hinge of History: 
an Existential Approach to the Christian 
Faith. 

Miller, George Amos, Growing Up. 

Niebuhr, H. Richard and Williams, Daniel 
D., editors, The Ministry in Historical 
Perspectives. 

Orr, Boyd and Townsend, Peter, What's 
Happening in China? 

Palmer, Everett, W., You Can Have a New 
Life. 

Phillips, J. B., A Man Called Jesus: a Se- 
ries of Short Plays from the Life of 
Christ. 

Poling, Daniel, Mine Eyes Have Seen. 
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Radcliffe, Lynn James, With Christ in the 
Garden. 

Raynolds, Robert, The Choice to Love. 

Schmidt, Dietmar, Pastor Niemoeller. 

Simcox, Carroll E., Is Death the End? 

Sing to the Lord: Hymns and Resources 
for Worship in Homes and Churches. 
Tavard, George H., The Church, the Lay- 

man and the Modern World. 

Taylor, John V., The Growth of the Church 
in Buganda. 

Thomas, Lowell, Jr., The Silent War in 
Tibet. 

Thomas, Winburn T., Protestant Begin- 
nings in Japan: the First Three Decades, 
1859-1889. 

Thompson, Francis, Complete Poems. 

Thomson, Paul van Kuyendall, Why I Am 
a Catholic. 

Trout, Jessie, M., Kagawa, Japanese Prophet. 

Wilson, Dorothy Clarke, Dr. Ida: the Story 
of Dr. Ida Scudder of Vellore. 

Wouk, Herman, This Is My God. 

Yarold, G. D., Risen Indeed: Studies in the 


Lord’s Resurrection. 


Plan Evangelism Crusade 


A team of 15 to 20 evangelists from 
the United States will visit the Dominican 
Republic early this year to conduct an 
evangelistic crusade. About half of the 
evangelists are expected to be Method- 
ists. 

The crusade will be conducted in co- 
operation with ministers and laymen of 
the Evangelical (Protestant) Church of 
the Dominican Republic. It is part of a 
five-year “forward movement” of the Do- 
minican church, which has about 3,000 
members in 24 churches. 

More than 500 decisions for Christ 
were made during the 1959 evangelistic 
crusade, the second one to be conducted. 

Evangelists from the U.S. will come 
from the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in addition to The 
Methodist Church. These three denomi- 
nations co-operate in working with the 
Dominican Evangelical Church. 


Expansion in Sarawak 


Two new buildings have been dedi- 
cated in Sarawak, one of the four Lands 
of Decision of The Methodist Church 
during 1956-60. 

The structures are a science building 
with four laboratories and a primary 
school building with six classrooms. Com- 
bined cost of the buildings was $203,000. 
Both are part of the Summers Memorial 
Methodist School in Sibu. 

This school has an enrollment of more 
than 1,000, including Chinese, Malay, 
Batak, Iban, Indian, and English chil- 
dren. 

Methodists of Nebraska Conference 
are contributing $45,000 toward the 


building program at the school through 
Advance Specials. Their close interest in 
the school stems from the work of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Gerald V. Summers of 
Lincoln, Neb. The Summerses were mis- 
sionaries to Sibu prior to World War II. 

Mr. Summers succeeded in enrolling 
100 Chinese boys in the school. He died 
in a Japanese internment camp in Singa- 
pore in 1945, a victim of malnutrition 
and illness. The school in Sibu was re- 
named in his honor. 

Summers Memorial School was 
founded near Sibu in 1903 by the Rev. 
James M. Hoover, a pioneer Methodist 
missionary to Sarawak. A girls’ school 
was founded in 1911 by Mrs. Hoover. 

In addition to the expansion at Sum- 
mers Memorial School, two new churches 
were dedicated in Sarawak this fall by 
Bishop Hobart B. Amstutz of the Singa- 
pore Area. The churches are Engkilo on 
the Igan River and Palau Kerto on the 
Rejang River. 


Set Leadership Schools 


Dates for 1960 jurisdictional and area 
leadership schools have been released by 
the Rev. M. Earl Cunningham of the 
Board of Education. Dr. Cunningham is 
director of the Department of Leadership 
Education. 

The dates are as follows: 

North Central Jurisdiction: Seminar 
for Missionaries and Nationals, July 10- 
22, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Northeastern Jurisdiction: Field Work- 
ers’ School, Aug. 15-20, Lycoming Col- 
lege, Williamsport, Pa. 

South Central Jurisdiction: Confer- 
ence for Directors of Christian Education 
and Educational Assistants, July 13-18; 
Family Life Leaders’ Conference, July 
13-17; and Leadership and Laboratory 
Schools, July 18-29. All of these are to 
be conducted at Mount Sequoyah, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Southeastern Jurisdiction: Two-week 
Leadership and Laboratory Schools, Aug. 
1-12; One-week Laboratory School, Aug. 
15-19; and Conference for Directors of 
Christian Education and Educational As- 
sistants, Aug. 5-7. All will be held at 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Central Jurisdiction: Baltimore Area 
Leadership School, June 27 to July 2, 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N.C.; New 
Orleans Area, July 4-9; Gulfside As- 
sembly, Waveland, Miss.; Atlantic Coast 
Area, Aug. 8-13, place to be decided; and 
St. Louis Area, Aug. 15-20, Philander 
Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Attendance at jurisdictional and area 
leadership schools during 1959 totaled 
1,646, a gain of 379 over 1958, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cunningham. 
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Emphasize The Significant Meaning of The Lenten-Easter Season 
Supplement Your Worship Program Materials with Films 


Lenten-Easter Films 


ORDER NOW—be assured 


Power of the Resurrection 


(Family Films, 16mm, 60 minutes.) Presented on tele- 
vision last year, this is the first time this film has been 
released for church use. It is the stirring story of Peter’s 
unconquerable faith through the power of Christ’s risen 
spirit within him. Imprisoned and awaiting unknown 
tortures and possible death, the aged Peter instills 
courage and faith in a frightened young man by telling 
him of his own trials of faith, how at first he was proud 
and boastful—until the real test of his faith came. Peter 
relates what happened when he denied his Lord that 
dark night of betrayal—and what a difference it made 
in him when the resurrected Lord talked with him and 
the promised power of the Holy Spirit filled him with 
such an unconquerable faith that nothing could shake 
him. Just before the guards lead Peter away, his final 
words are full of the power of the risen Christ as he 
tells the young man: “The power of His resurrection 
was not just for the day in which He rose from the 
dead—it is for today—for you and me. He is alive! And 
because He is, though they destroy us, we, too, shall 
live.” 

This is an outstanding film story treatment of a most 
sacred subject, done with dignity and conveying a 
deeply moving message that will inspire every member 
of your congregation. (MPO) 

WwW rental, postage extra, $25.00 

rental, postage extra, $37.50 


Gates of Glory 
(Concordia; 16mm; 30 minutes.) An episode from the 
television series THIS IS THE LIFE, it unfolds the 
events of the Last Supper, Gethsemane, the trial, cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, appearances to the disciples, and 
the ascension of Christ. As Thomas retells the wonder- 
ful story of the last weeks of Jesus’ life to a small group 
of imprisoned Christians, he speaks of the glorious 
heritage of all believers and the blessed assurance of 
life everlasting in the mansions of the Father. (MPC) 
B&W rental, postage extra, $12.00 


King of Kings 

(Cinema; 16mm; 105 minutes.) An inspiring presenta- 
tion of the story of Christ from the conversion experi- 
ence of Magdalene to the resurrection. A classic Len- 
ten-Easter film, it has a message of reverence and 
sincerity that will add significance to the observance 
of this season. There is no dialogue, but the background 
music is exceptional . . . of interest to any group— 
adults, children or young people. 

B&W rental, postage extra, $25.00 


of getting the films you want! 


1 Beheld His Glory 


(Cathedral; 16mm; 55 minutes.) The story of Cornelius, 
a Roman Centurion, and his conversion to Christianity. 
Through his story we see the Last Supper, Judas’ be- 


trayal, Gethsemane, the trial, crucifixion, and resur- 
rection. The impact of all these events reaches a climax 
as Cornelius comes to believe in the Risen Lord. This 
inspiring film will add special significance to your sea- 
sonal worship programs in the church or church school. 


rental, postage extra, $22.50 
rental, postage extra, $35.00 


The Lord Is Risen 


(Family Films; 16mm; 15 minutes.) Joseph of Arima- 
thea obtains Pilate’s permission to bury Jesus’ body. 
The priests ask that a special guard be placed at the 
tomb. During the night an earthquake seemingly moves 
the stone from the entrance. Three women come in 
the morning to find the stone rolled away and the tomb 
empty. Jesus appears to Mary and she recognizes her 
risen Lord. (MPO) 

rental, postage extra, $7.50 

rental, postage extra, $12.00 
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Please send me the films checked below; 

which films will be shown. 

Date To Be SHown 
Power of the Resur- 
rection (Color) (Color) (Color) 
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Chicago 11 . 
Los Angeles 29 
Richmond 16 


Atlanta 3 


ALTERNATE Date 
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Cincinnati 2 
Nashville 3 
San Francisco 2 


I have indicated the date on 


(J) 1 Beheld His Glory [J The Lord Is 
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ORDER YOUR FREE 
PROJECTOR CATALOG 


Check the coupon for your free copy 
of the Projector Catalog . . . complete 
list of other available Lenten-Easter 
films. 
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Giving Is Up 6.9 Per Cent 


Church giving is rising faster than 
membership, according to figures just re- 
leased by the Department of Stewardship 
and Benevolence of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

The financial summary for 49 denomi- 
nations in the U.S. and 6 in Canada 
indicated a grand total of nearly two and 
a half billion dollars in Protestant and 
Orthodox churches. Of this, $493 million 
was for benevolences and $89 million 
for foreign missions. 

As for rates of increase, the figures 
show that the U.S. Protestant and 
Orthodox bodies covered in the report 
grew by about one and a half per cent 
from 1957 to 1958. Gifts for all pur- 
poses increased by 6.9 per cent. The rate 
of increase was more rapid for benevo- 
lences than for local congregations’ ex- 
penses. 

Methodist numbers made the giving of 
The Methodist Church largest in all 
categories among the denominations re- 
porting. The total giving reported for our 
church was $511,758,000. The Southern 
Baptist Convention was second with 
$419,619,000 and the new United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. third with 
$243,000,000. 

In per capita giving, The Methodist 
Church reported $9.60 a year per mem- 
ber for benevolences and $52.80 for all 


purposes. Highest ranking in the report 
were the Free Methodist Church, 
$243.95 per member for all purposes, 
and Seventh-Day Adventists, $169.72 
per member for benevolences. 

Among the larger denominations, high 
per-capita giving reports were the Re- 


formed Church in America, $98.24; 
Southern Presbyterian, $95.18; and 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
$89.74. 


The complete report may be obtained 
at 10¢ a copy from the Department of 
Stewardship and Benevolence, National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


Launch Decade of Prayer 


A Decade of Prayer movement was 
launched in a meeting Dec. 31 and Jan. 
1 at Central Church in Knoxville, Tenn. 

More than 500 persons from 19 states 
attended the meeting which launched 
the Methodist-sponsored international 
prayer program. 

Principal speaker for the two-day con- 
ference was the Rev. E. Stanley Jones. 
Other leaders were the Rev. Charles 
Shedd, pastor of Memorial Drive Presby- 
terian Church in Houston, Tex., and 
the Rev. Roy Burkhart, pastor-emeritus 
of Community Church in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Carruth, head 
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of the Prayer Life Movement of the 
General Board of Evangelism, said the 
Decade of Prayer will include prayer 
vigils and various prayer programs. One 
of its emphases will be prayer for peace. 

The Decade of Prayer is a part of 
the Decade of Dynamic Discipleship. 
Both movements are being sponsored by 
the Board of Evangelism. 

The Decade of Dynamic Discipleship 
will emphasize continuous chains of 
Bible reading in homes, evangelistic wit- 
nessing, indoctrinating church members 
in Christian and Methodist beliefs, start- 
ing new churches, and recruitment of 
ministers and missionaries. 

Dr. Carruth said it is expected that 
individuals, families, churches, other or- 
ganizations and communities around the 
world will participate in the Decade of 
Prayer during the 1960s. 


Plan Spanish Curriculum 


A staff member of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Nashville, Tenn., was a con- 
sultant at a meeting on Christian edu- 
cation in Lima, Peru, from Dec. 29 to 
Jan. 9. 

Miss Margie McCarty attended at the 
request of the Board of Missions. The 
meeting dealt with curriculum planning 
for teaching religion in mission day 
schools in Spanish-speaking countries of 
South and Central America where there 
is Methodist missionary work. 
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une 1- | om 1- Percent 
c. 31 c. 31 increase 
1958 1959 or 
decrease 
$5,036,841 $5,254,738 4.33 
3,093,492 3,522,193 13.86 
84,357 71,169 —15.63 
508,281 623,498 22.67 
51,771 70,206 35.61 
136,782 136,627 — 1.33 
103,392 117,645 13.79 
764,232 830,698 8.70 
238,511 247,209 3.65 
188,131 188,533 0.21 


The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. Figures are from Thomas B, Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance except that those marked (*) 


are from the treasurer of the Board of Education. 
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Urge Members to Enlist “All of Life” 


A sweeping program, “Enlistment of 
All of Life,” has been launched in the 
Pacific Northwest Conference. It is spon- 
sored by the Conference Board of Mis- 
sions with the blessings of Bishop A. 
Raymond Grant and his cabinet. 

Those who are promoting the program 
see it as a long-range effort without the 
promise of spectacular results during any 
one year. But with constant emphasis 
the leaders expect excellent results to 
begin to show at the end of six to eight 
years, 

Enlistment of Tithers 

The first step in the program is a con- 
ference-wide enlistment of tithers. This 
will be an annual event in November. 
The first enlistment was made in No- 
vember of 1959, 

Uniform tithing enrollment cards are 
being used throughout the conference. 
The goal is “One-half of all Pacific North- 
west Methodists tithing by 1965.” 

Materials from the Commission on 
Promotion and Culitivation, Board of 
Lay Activities, and the Board of Educa- 
tion are being used. 

The local leader in this movement is 
the pastor, backed by his commission on 
missions and commission on stewardship 
and finance. 

It is expected that this annual enlist- 
ment of tithers will gain momentum 
from year to year and will greatly in- 


Now Is the Time to Order 
Vacation School Materials 


by Mary Calhoun 


Now is the time to order guidance 
materials for vacation church school lead- 
ers. The minimum essential materials for 
administrative leaders include the three 
free items and the basic manual described 
below. 

The Vacation Church School (#177- 
BC). 25¢. A basic manual on adminis- 
trative planning of the school. 

Work Sheet for Planning Your Vaca- 
tion Church School (#178-B) and Vaca- 
tion Church School Report (#176-B). 
Free. Companion leaflets for recording 
plans for and results of the vacation 
school. 

1960 Catalog—Vacation Church 
School (#179-B). Free. An annotated 
listing of recommended textbooks. Also 
includes brief suggestions on planning for 
the vacation church school and informa- 
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crease giving through World Service and 
other benevolences. 


Every-Member Canvass 

The second step is a simultaneous 
every-member canvass in the spring. A 
special booklet is being planned to give 
all the materials and guidance for a 
Loyalty Sunday program, including the 
every-member canvass. 

The spring canvass will be preceded 
by 1!7 subdistrict conferences. The pur- 
pose of these will be to instruct and 
inspire pastors and local lay workers. 
The Rev. John Henry Soltman, secre- 
tary of promotion in stewardship and 
missions for the conference, will speak 
at these conferences. 

Increase Benevolent Giving 

The third step in the Enlistment of 
All of Life program is a massive effort 
to double or triple the World Service 
and other benevolent giving in every 
church by establishing norms of achieve- 
ment. The ultimate plan looks forward 
to churches’ giving as much for benevo- 
lences as for local church operation. 

At present churches of the confer- 
ence, on the average, give one dollar for 
benevolences to every five dollars for 
local operating costs. 

The following categories are being 
suggested to help churches rate them- 
selves as to giving: Class A—those which 
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tion on other resources such as books, 
audio-visuals, and work materials. 

Administrative leaders should also have 
The Vacation Church School in Chris- 
tian Education by Elsie Miller Butt ($2). 
This book interprets the place of the va- 
cation school in the total program of 
Christian education. It gives principles 
for an efficient school and indicates how 
leaders can apply these principles. 

Each church may select any of the 
textbooks described in the 1960 Catalog 
—Vacation Church School (pages 4-7). 
Many churches prefer to select text- 
books used in the vacation church school 
institutes of their conference. These 
books are usually chosen from the “six- 
year-cycle of emphases.” The theme for 
this year in the cycle is “The Church,” 
with the following books available: 

Kindergarten—Together in Our 
Church, Lyon. Teacher’s book, $1, pu- 
pil’s book, We Learn At Church, 20¢; 
activity packet, 35¢. 

Primary—Everyone Needs a Church, 


give a ratio of $1 for World Service 
and Conference Benevolences to $3 for 
local work; Class AA—those which give 
$1 for World Service and Conference 
Benevolences to $2 for local work; and 
Class AAA—those which give $1 for $1. 

This standard was suggested by the 
findings that when a church constructs 
a new building, it doubles its giving. 
Under the new system a church would 
never drop behind its high level of giv- 
ing after a building campaign. 

Recruit for Church Vocations 

The enlistment of youths and adults 
in church-related vocations is the fourth 
step. 

This step suggests that every church 
seek to enlist at least one person annually 
for specific work in a church-related vo- 
cation. It further suggests that the local 
church provide the support of such 
workers or scholarships for them while 
they complete their training. 

Each church is also challenged to 
enlist at least one candidate annually for 
the Christian ministry so that all pulpits 
may be manned with full members of 
the conference. This program too is being 
promoted by the conference secretary of 
promotion in stewardship and missions. 

Another service offered churches is a 
one-week preaching mission with a satu- 
ration program of stewardship preaching 
and teaching. Included in this mission 
are 10 to 20 group meetings arranged by 
the pastor and church leaders. 

Attention will also be given to stimu- 
lating missionary giving through visits 
by missionaries and more frequent mis- 
sionary conferences. 
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McDonnell. Teacher’s book, $1; pupil’s 
book, 25¢; activity packet, 35¢. Alter- 
nate: We Go to Charch, Goddard. 
Teacher’s book, 75¢. 

Junior—The Church Around the 
World, Brehm. Teacher’s book, $1; pu- 
pil’s book, 30¢; activity packet, 35¢. Es- 
pecially recommended with Group 
Graded Lessons (Junior Quarterly). 

The Story and Work of The Methodist 
Church, Rumbough. Teacher’s book, 
75¢; pupil’s books, John Wesley by Mc- 
Neer and Ward, $1.25 paper or $2.50 
cloth. Especially recommended for 
churches using Closely Graded Courses. 
(Courses IV, V, VI.) 

Junior High—The Church in Today's 
World, Nall. Teacher’s book, $1; pupil’s 
book, 35¢. 

Order books from the branch of the 
Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory. 

Miss Calhoun is on the staff of the Depart- 


ment of Christian Education of Children in 
the Methodist Board of Education. 
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New Gateways Open for the Gospel 


by Beverly Chain 


Billions of eyes and ears, gateways to 
the mind of man. . . . This is the century 
that has learned to appeal to them, thou- 
sands at one time. Sellers of soap, pro- 
moters of shows, and propagators of the 
“isms” are putting up posters, getting out 
films, and advertising on radio and TV. 

And where is the Christian church? 
What is it doing? 

Some men have said that the world is 
won by that ideology whose exponents 
know best how to present it. If that is 
true, Christians will have to catch up or 
give up. 

Christianity offers what all men seek— 
abundant life. Yet it has won relatively 
few communicants. Perhaps the reason 
is that churchmen have not been success- 
ful in letting enough people see clearly 
enough what Christianity offers. 

Many Christians realized the necessity 
for developing the church’s use of the 
mass communications media and urged 
the formation of RAVEMCCO (Radio, 
Visual Education, Mass Communications 
Committee) in 1948. Among them were 
Methodists in the U.S. and overseas. 

Since that time, RAVEMCCO (now 
a unit of the National Council of 
Churches) has worked closely with The 
Methodist Church and other agencies in 
a vital mission—helping Christians 
around the world to preach the Gospel 
of Christ through mass media. 

Here is the story of what is happening 
in only two countries: 


India 


India is a “nation building itself,” 
Prime Minister Nehru declares. Mission- 
aries now are granted visas only on the 
grounds that they are especially prepared 
and will accept tasks for which an Indian 
is not trained or available. 

If Christianity is to have any impact at 
all, it must be preached largely by Indian 
Christians. 

Sound tracks of evangelistic and edu- 
cational films are being produced in the 
Indian languages. Religious records have 
been made in Hindi. Flannelgraph sets 
with Christ drawn as an Indian in Indian 
dress have been widely produced. More 
than 1,144 film rentals were made in 
1958, for use in village evangelism. 

The India Audio-Visual News and the 
handbooks on the use of filmstrips and 
other visual materials produced in India 
have been widely used throughout the 
Far East and even in Latin America. 


Miss Chain is an editorial assistant in the 
New York offices of RAVEMCCO. She 
formerly was a Methodist missionary to 
Brazil, specializing in journalism and 
audio-visual work. 
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India’s workshops and training pro- 
gram are perhaps the best part of its 
audio-visual enterprise. At Christmas and 
Easter, Christian broadcasts are heard 
over the All-India Radio. 

One of the pioneers in the Christian 
use of mass media is the Audio-Visual 
and Radio Department at Leonard Theo- 
logical College in Japalpur. Leonard 
trains many ministers and other church 
leaders of Indian Methodism. 

The department's extensive program of 
education and evangelism includes film 
production, record making and pressing, 
radio broadcasting, and experimentation 
in religious television. 

Three leaders in the program are be- 
coming perhaps most responsible for its 
success. They are the Rev. James E. 
McEldowney of Iowa, director, and his 
two associates, Venu Macwan, an Indian 
Crusade Scholar studying mass com- 
munications this year at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Gilbert Galloway of Texas. 


Pakistan 


In Pakistan the church is working 
against a background of discord. Bound- 
ary disputes, political unrest, and a vast 
Muslim population contribute to the dif- 
ficulty of presenting the Christian Gospel. 

Under the direction of Hyatt Feroze 
of West Pakistan, the National Christian 
Council’s audio-visual work is being de- 
veloped and integrated into the total 
church program. 

With 16mm films and filmstrips, the 
audio-visual staff has been able to go into 
Muslim schools and colleges, particularly 
in the Punjab and Sind Areas. They 
show films such as The Promise, All That 
I Have, Dust or Destiny, and Faith 
Triumphant. 

Again using films, the audio-visual staff 
recently made friends for the Gospel 
among Wazirastan people who previously 
had refused to listen to the Christian 
message. 

Drama is the means by which Chris- 
tian principles are presented to intel- 
lectuals. A Muslim lawyer, after having 
paid to see an Easter passion play for the 
third time, commented, “You Christians 
are clever. Now you charge us for listen- 
ing to the Gospel.” 

At Christmas the audio-visual commit- 
tee prepared a 45-minute program for 
broadcast on government-controlled Radio 
Pakistan. This outlet covers the entire 
area of West and East Pakistan, with a 
population of about 800 million. 

Pakistani Christians are being trained 
in the use of simple visual materials dur- 
ing audio-visual workshops conducted by 


the center staff. Even Government ofh- 
cials have learned of Christ as they asked 
questions about methods at the audio- 
visual center. Such centers are gateways 
for the Gospel. 


Aid Social Work Students 


Three grants for advanced study in 
health and welfare have been made by 
the Board of Hospitals and Homes. 

The grants were made possible by the 
fund established by the late Harry R. 
Kendall of Evanston, Ill. One purpose of 
the Fund is to train leaders for service to 
needy Negro persons. 

One-year grants have been given to: 

Miss Roberta I. Reid, a second-year 
student at Boston University’s School of 
Social Work. Miss Reid is working to- 
ward a Master of Social Work degree. She 
is a native of Tuskegee, Ala. 

Miss Margaret L. Price, a second-year 
student at Atlanta University’s School 
of Social Work. Miss Price is working 
toward a Master of Social Work degree 
also. She is a native of Rapidan, Va. 

Arnold E. Darensbourg who is serving 
his residency in obstetrics and gyne- 
cology in Freedman’s Hospital of the 
School of Medicine at Howard Univer- 
sity. Dr. Darensbourg is a native of 
Gramercy, La. 

Kendall Scholarships are all on a 
graduate level and are based on pro- 
fessional interest and intent. Candidates 
must have had experience in their fields. 
Upon completion of their studies, schol- 
arship holders are expected to render serv- 
ice to needy Negroes. 








THE DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
IN THE METHODIST CHURCH 


A new book by Murray H. Leiffer 


Pt. I. Conceptions of the Superintendent’s 
Role 
II. Selection and Preparation of District 
Superintendents 
III. Major Functions of the Superintend- 
ency 
IV. Increasing the Effectiveness of the 
Office 
How the superintendent looks at his own 
job and what other groups of church leaders 
expect of him. A revealing and stimulating 
study for good churchmen. 
Publication Date: February 15 
Price 





Pre-publication Price $2.50 

Orders received prior to February 15 and 

soneengaanen by check will be filled at this 

price. 

Order from the Bureau of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, 2121 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Ill. 

or the Methodist Publishing House branch 
serving your territory. 
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Iowa Drafts Plans for Changing Times 


by Robert Lear 


What does a church do when it dis- 
covers that the state to which it has 
ministered effectively for 125 years is 
rapidly changing from rural to urban and 
the church is geared to the former? 

This is the situation facing the Iowa 
Area. 

To meet it, special sessions of the 
North and South Iowa Annual Confer- 
ences have drafted a 10-year “blueprint 
of progress.” The plan grows out of a 
year-long study on which more than 2,- 
500 man-hours were expended. 

Iowa Bishop F. Gerald Ensley recounts 
a story in which a newspaper reporter 
remarks to an old lady observing her 
100th birthday: “Well, you certainly 
must have seen a lot in your time.” To 
which the old lady replies: “You’d be 
surprised how little I’ve seen, young man. 
3y the time I found my spectacles the 
event was usually over.” 

“This,” says Bishop Ensley, “has too 
often been the case with the church—by 
the time we got focused on our situation 
it was too late to do anything but serve 
as an ambulance cart picking up the 
pieces of a lost cause.” 


To Avoid ‘Late Focus’ 

It was to avoid this “late focusing” 
that a strategy committee was set up in 
1958 by the annual conference with the 
Rev. Charles S. Hempstead of Cedar 
Rapids as chairman. Vice-chairman was 
Prof. Donald Koontz, rural sociologist at 
Simpson College. 

The local-church self-study made in 
1956 served as a starter. This was sup- 
plemented by questionnaires to give a 
picture of all phases of church life and 
many phases of secular life in the state. 
Most of the work on the study was done 
at the local or semi-local level. Leaders 
say this is one of its strengths. 

“The one thing most certain about 
the social life and economy of Iowa is 
change,” the strategy committee found. 
“Change which is bringing into being 
‘the new society’ dominated by advanced 
forms of industrial production, by science- 
technology-industrialization, intricate so- 
cial planning, and social engineering . . . 
(and this) transformation into ‘the new 
society’ is taking place with ever accelerat- 
ing speed.” 

In the face of these changes the study 
found that “Iowa Methodism is largely 
rural . . . Cwith) 83 per cent of the 
churches located in communities with 
populations under 2,500... (and)... 
203 communities in which Methodist 
churches are located (are experiencing) a 
steady decline in population.” 
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When all the statistics had been tabu- 
lated and evaluated, three problems were 
paramount in their effect on the area: 

e A declining rural population. 
e An increasing urban population. 
e A shortage of ministers. 

Other problems were discovered which 
touched various phases of church life. 
Iowa has a shortage of facilities to care 
for the nation’s second highest percentage 
of persons past 65 years of age. It needs 
expanded college and Wesley Founda- 
tion space and staff to educate and guide 
the flood of students expected in the 
coming decade. There is need to enlarge 
the Christian education staff to serve the 
growing area. The present headquarters 
building is totally inadequate for present 
needs, to say nothing of the future. 


Here Is the Plan 

When votes of the two special sessions 
had been counted these things had been 
done to meet the problems: 

e Expanding urban population: 

A minimum goal of 14 new congrega- 
tions by 1970 was set and a time-table 
of progress approved. 

Funds available to assist new con- 
gregations will be doubled, at least, and 
district missionary societies and “mother 
church” plans will be set up. 

Renewed emphasis will be given 
Methodist Builders, a group of laymen 
who will give $10 each on call of the 
area bishop to assist a new congregation. 

Means will be sought to put the 
credit of the conference behind new con- 
gregations. 

e Declining rural populations: 

South Iowa will add a seventh district 

to bring the size of such groupings more 


in line with national figures and give the 
superintendents more time to work in- 
dividually with churches and pastors. 

Both conferences will have district 
boundaries surveyed every four years by 
the bishop and his cabinet to see that 
each church is placed where it will realize 
its fullest potential. 

Churches will be linked or merged so 
that each full-time pastor will have a 
minimum of 400 parishioners, in one or 
more churches. District committees will 
assist the district superintendent in work- 
ing out these changes. 

e Shortage of ministers: 

An aggressive, 10-point program of 
recruitment will be pursued to obtain the 
300 men expected to be needed in Iowa 
in the next 10 years. Focus of this pro- 
gram will be on the local church and its 
youths and parents. 

e@ Other problems: 

The Christian education staff will be 
expanded, procedures will be revised, and 
new renewed emphasis will be put on 
district activities. 

Facilities for the care of the aging are 
to be tripled to provide for at least 1,500 
persons. 

The possibility of a juvenile home will 
be explored. 

Capital funds for the four colleges in 
the area will be provided. The present 
record level of regular support of colleges 
is to be maintained. The needs of Wes- 
ley Foundations will be examined further. 

A committee will draft plans for a new 
area headquarters. 

Camping will be expanded. 

The Iowa Methodist Foundation will 
receive renewed emphasis. 

Prospects for Goodwill Industries in 
new cities will be explored. 

A permanent committee will be set up 
to keep in touch with changing condi- 
tions in church and state. 














1960 General Conference, April 27-May 11 
“Done Your Dealinolion.P 


... 9ee your church at work along the way. 


Use the U.S. METHODIST TOURIST MAP io plan your 
route by way of Methodist colleges, institutions and mis- 
sion stations. Map locates 888 spots worthy of a visit, all 
shown in relation to main highways. 


Map folded in envelope . $1.00 
Map in tube, not folded . $1.50 


Central Promotional 
Office 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL 
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Race Relations Offerings 
Help Our Negro Colleges 


On the second Sunday in February, 
Methodists will give attention and ex- 
pression to two important emphases: 
good relations between the races, and the 
support of the 12 Negro colleges and one 
student center related to The Methodist 
Church. 

(See Tue Metnopist Story for 
January, pages 13-16.) 

This year, the church faces new de- 
mands and challenges in the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes. Race Relations Sun- 
day brings to focus the contributions and 
the needs of the largest group of church- 
related Negro colleges in America, as 
far north as Tennessee and as far south- 
west as Texas. 

The record of Methodist giving for the 
support of these colleges has been one of 
steady increase since 1941. But needs 
are larger and more demanding than 
ever. 

For almost a century the Negro col- 
lege has sought to make a contribution 
by providing trained Christian leader- 
ship. Its work has been done on small 
endowments, sacrificial faculty salaries, 
and the generous support of the church 
and foundations. All the while, the 
American scene in higher education has 
changed markedly. 

The changes have been too many to 
list. They may be generally summarized 
as volume of students, increase in costs, 
and needs for expansion. 

So pressing are these circumstances 
that the Negro college is more than 
ever needed in the whole structure of 
higher education. 

The Negro college will not be needed 
as a poverty-ridden institution that com- 
pares poorly with others around it. The 
need will be for good colleges that can 
serve both the church and the nation. 

Church leaders have called upon mem- 
bers to contribute in 1960 a minimum of 
$1,000,000 to meet these needs. Even 
$1,000,000 annually will not do every- 
thing that is needed at once. 

However, the money will call forth 
other millions from foundations and in- 
dividuals who will be impressed with the 
church’s faith in higher education. 

If plans for your local church ob- 
servance have not been made, you may 
write the Service Department of the 
Board of Education for such items as a 
suggested service of worship, a bulletin 
insert entitled “Pennies and Piety,” and 
individual offering envelopes. 

Race Relations Sunday offerings help 
support these schools: Bennett College, 
Greensboro, N.C.; Bethune-Cookman 
College, Daytona Beach, Fla.; Claflin 
College, Orangeburg, S.C.; Clark Col- 
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lege, Atlanta, Ga.; Dillard University, 
New Orleans, La.; Huston-Tillotson Col- 
lege, Austin, Tex.; Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Morristown 
College, Morristown, Tenn.; Paine Col- 
lege, Augusta, Ga.; Philander Smith 
College, Little Rock, Ark.; Rust College, 
Holly Springs, Miss.; Wiley College, 
Marshall, Tex.; and Morgan Christian 
Center, Baltimore, Md. 


Missions to U.S., Abroad 
Reap Converts, Renewals 


A Mission to America, led by nine 
Christians from other lands from Oct. 
4 to Dec. 4, resulted in 11,246 commit- 
ments for rededication to Christ. 

The evangelistic mission was the first 
which a group of Christian leaders from 
other lands had conducted to America. 
(See the December, 1959, issue of THE 
Mertnoptst Story, pages 3-5.) 

The mission was sponsored by the 
General Board of Evangelism and the 
Division of World Missions and the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service 
of the Board of Missions. 

Four hundred eighty churches par- 
ticipated in the mission, with 1,007 
services and _ speaking engagements 
scheduled. Attendance was 106,843. 
There were 539 visits to homes and 458 
persons were won to the church by 
profession of faith or transfer. 

Leaders in the mission came from 
India, Argentina, Peru, the Belgian 
Congo, Burma, the Philippines, Korea, 
and Japan. 

A Methodist evangelistic mission to 
Argentina and Uruguay Nov. 1-15 won 
403 persons to Christ and the Church. 

Twenty-one Methodist ministers and 
one layman from the U.S. participated. 
The mission was sponsored by the Meth- 
odist Boards of Missions and Evangelism 
at the invitation of Bishop Sante Uberto 
Barbieri of Buenos Aires and the annual 
conferences of the countries concerned. 

As part of the mission 66 training 
periods were held in which 725 persons 
received instruction in personal and visi- 
tation evangelism. 

Among accomplishments were the 
starting of new churches in such widely 
different places as a taxi driver’s carport 
and in “The Place of Misery,” a poor 
section in one of the main cities. 

An evangelistic mission in Korea in 
November resulted in 2,208 persons 
being baptized. In addition 8,339 persons 
rededicated their lives to Christ and the 
Church. 

Six American Methodists provided 
leadership for this mission, which also 
was a joint project of the Boards of Evan- 
gelism and Missions. 


Plan Europe Study Tour 


The annual study tour of the Board of 
World Peace for 1960 will include the 
nations of northern Europe and Russia. 
It will take place between July 18 and 
Aug. 27 and will be led by Field Secre- 
tary Carl Soule. 

The emphasis in the tour will be 
placed upon religious and educational ex- 
periences. There will be interviews with 
leaders in church, political, and social 
life in Britain, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, France, Switzerland and Russia. 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau will 
be included. 

About one third of the tour will be 
spent in the Soviet Union. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the 
leader of the tour, Dr. Carl Soule, Board 
of World Peace, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. 


Truck Aids Clothing Drive 


A Methodist truck is being used by 
the Church World Service Center in 
St. Louis, Mo., to gather clothing for 
overseas relief from churches within a 
400-mile radius of the city. 

The tractor-trailer unit is a gift from 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief. It was dedicated in October, 1959, 
by Bishop Eugene M. Frank of the 
Missouri Area and presented to the Rev. 
Elmer J. F. Arndt, general manager of 
the Center. 

The Rev. Gaither P. Warfield, general 
secretary of MCOR, said the tractor and 
its 36-foot trailer were given to CWS 
to stimulate larger clothing contributions 
“by Methodists and other church people 
who use the center.” 

CWS is a department of the National 
Council of Churches. Methodists support 
CWS through their gifts to MCOR. 


Enrollment Up in Germany 
The Methodist Theological Seminary 


in Frankfurt am Main, Germany, reports 
its largest enrollment since 1952. 

Forty-four students are now enrolled 
at the seminary, which trains ministers 
and other professional church workers for 
The Methodist Church in West Germany 
and for German-speaking Methodists else- 
where. 

This year’s enrollment is the largest 
since circumstances in 1952 required the 
starting of a Methodist theological 
school in East Germany. The 1959-60 
student body at Frankfurt is eight more 
than last year. 

Among the students are two missionary 
candidates—a Swiss deaconess and an 
experienced elementary teacher. Thirteen 
of the ministerial students are Swiss, one 
is Austrian, and one is English. 
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BENEVOLENCE REPORT BY CONFERENCES 


Receipts for first half of year 1959-60 for World Service and other 
general benevolences (June 1 to Nov. 30, 1959) 


Conference Advance Specials are reported by the annual conferences. All other figures 
are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. 


World Service—Total for half year is 3.68 
per cent ahead of a year ago, but less than 
on Nov. 30, 1957. Every jurisdiction shows 
gain over last year. 


Advance Specials (General)—Steady gain 
continues; up 10 per cent over this time 
last year (gain of $264,000) . Giving higher 
in every jurisdiction except Western. 


Advance Specials (Conference)—Total is 
down nearly $200,000 from six-month re- 
port last year. Florida reports $221,000 
Southwest Texas $106,000, and North 
Indiana $93,000. 


Week of Dedication—Midyear total of $62,- 
988 is down, but not significant because 
date for receiving special offering is next 
March 6. 


Fellowship of Suffering and Service—This 
communion offering is up 30 per cent over 
this time last year. Total is $471,820, or 
a dollar gain of nearly $110,000. Every 
jurisdiction gained. 

Northeastern—Up $22,000 to $100,- 
749. Gains in every conference except 
Newark. High totals are Philadelphia, $10,- 
937, and Pittsburgh, $10,781. Central 
Pennsylvania jumped from $3,645 to $9,- 
353. 

Southeastern—tTotal of $118,989 is in- 
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WHOLE U.S. CHURCH 


increase over 
year ago) 


$11,819,125 $4,062,8459 $2,887,256ye $1,424,521 


NORTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 
3,152,855 1,165,830% 


BOSTON AREA 


253,952 85,954 


Maine 
36,600 14, 143% 
New England 


120,965 37,980 


New England Southern 
71,071 


25,486% 


New Hampshire 


25,316 8,345% 


NEW YORK AREA 
626,313 232,874 

Newark 

181,403 64,865 
New York 

104,239 44,316% 
New York East 

211,606 75,284 
Troy 


129,065 48, 408% 


Advance 
(x denotes (* 


increase over (x 
year ago) 


362,748 


MOVING AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 


crease of nearly $25,000. Gains in every 
conference except Mississippi and Alabama- 
West Florida. Florida gave all-church high 
of $28,059 (up nearly $11,000). Western 
North Carolina gave $16,739; Virginia 
$13,865. 

Central—tTotal of $3,418 is increase of 
a few dollars over first half of last year. 
Highest conference is Washington, $1,137. 

North Central—Half-year total is 
$105,425, up nearly $22,000. Of 17 con- 
ferences, 12 gained. Four are high with 
$11,000 plus: North Indiana, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Illinois. 

South Central—Gain of nearly $30,000 
to total of $100,832 at midyear. Only 
North Arkansas failed to show increase. 
Highest is Oklahoma, $10,562. Substantial 
increases by Nebraska, Louisiana, South- 
west Texas, Northwest Texas, Texas, Rio 
Grande, and Central Kansas. 

Western—Largest percentage gain: 32 
per cent to $42,406. Gains in every con- 
ference except Alaska and Montana. Cali- 
fornia-Nevada gave $11,841. 


Television Ministry—Midyear total of 
$100,773 is 13 per cent gain. Increase in 
every jurisdiction except South Central. 

Northeastern—Total is $21,439. In- 
creases in 13 of 21 conferences. West 
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New Jersey 


183,857 


Philadelphia 


223,730 


311,009 


Puerto Rico 


Wyomin 
9,220 2,741 . 
LV 


1,067 


2,327 PITTSBURGH AREA 


666,136 


3,572 Erie 


168,319 


2,560 Pittsburgh 


259,021 
238,796 


761 563% 


West Virginia 


66,960% 77, 660% 
SYRACUSE AREA 
23,07 & 
Central New York 


Genesee 


14,406 
17, 159% 
12,322% 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 
$562,478 


3,950 x 
150,941 


368,756 


137,990 


165,203 
Northern New York 
65,563 


Virginia gave $4,888; Central Pennsylvania 
up from $533 to $2,595. 

Southeastern—First-half total more than 
doubled: from $7,383 a year ago to $17,- 
712 now. Every conference increased. 
Largest half-year totals are Florida, $2,345, 
and North Georgia, $2,119. 

Central—Half-year figure of $330 is 
gain of a few dollars. Highest conference 
is Washington, $100. 

North Central—Total of $23,714 is 
gain of about $200. Increases in 11 of the 
17 conferences. Indiana has given $4,450; 
North Indiana $3,262. 

South Central—Drop of about $3,000 
to $32,558, though all conferences but 
two moved ahead. Texas, which had given 
$15,538 a year ago, gave $4,185 in the 
first half of this year. North Texas is high- 
est in the church for first half of this year, 
$8,885. Central Texas has given $4,549 
and Northwest Texas $4,447. 

Western—Small increase to $4,998. 
Gains by all conferences except Hawaii and 
Southern California-Arizona. California- 
Nevada has given $2,001 ; Rocky Mountain 
$1,392. 


Interdenominational Co-operation Fund—A @) 


minute gain to $151,255 at midyear. 
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58,111 
77,994 
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WASHINGTON AREA 


$675,220 
Baltimore 
345,336 
Central Pennsylvonia 
219,283 
Peninsula 
110,601 
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214,917 & 
73,229 
116,687 % 
25,000 


SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION 


2,580,307 


ATLANTA AREA 


366,625 
North Georgia 

190,889 
South Georgia 

175,736 


BIRMINGHAM AREA 
210,400 


Alabama-West os 
North Alabama 
127,825 


CHARLOTTE AREA 
477,316 


South Carolina 
06,564 
Western North Carolina 


’ 


JACKSON AREA 


156,002 
Mississippi 
81,851 
North Mississippi 
74,151 


JACKSONVILLE an 


13,883 
Cubs 
Florida 
213,883 
LOUISVILLE AREA 
293,377 
Kentucky 
80,225 
Louisville 
76,471 
Memphis 
136,681 
NASHVILLE AREA 
348,077 
Holston 
222,534 
Tennessee 
125,543 
RICHMOND AREA 
514,627 
North Carolina 
143,342 
Virginia 
= 371,285 


FEBRUARY 1960 


886,418 


145,849% 
76,567 
69,281 x 


73,513% 
19,804 


53,708% 


126,019 % 
75,541 
50,478% 


63,684 
35,000 
28,684% 


89,669 % 


1,543 % 
88,126% 


98, 149% 
36,000 

24,490% 
37,658% 


126,116% 
68,946% 
57,169 


163,415 
48,415 
115,000% 
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24,172 
21,087 & 
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1,040,849 %& 


114,028 


76,916 


37,111 


74,352 
27,147 & 
47,205% 


156,915 
84,255% 
72,660 % 


117,362% 
19,703% 
97,659% 


175,037 % 


7* 
175,020% 


77 040% 
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26,342 


91,74 
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29,915 
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28,638 


23,184 
5,306 
147 


465,099 


81,623% 


80,757 % 


14,463 


12,203 
2,260 


7,224 
5,724 
1499% 


221,303 % 


221,303 & 


15,927 


6,136% 
9,79\% 


57, 166% 
12,212% 
44,953% 


65,250 
19,947 
45,303 
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CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
$292,380 56,107 5,882% 


ATLANTIC COAST AREA 
68,93 


6,800% 515x% 
Central Alabama 
10,691 x 500% 
Florida 
9,835 x 5 
Georgia 
20,558 6,000 % x 
South Carolina 
27,855 800 10 
BALTIMORE AREA 
103,108 23,018% 2,293 % 
Delaware 
44,125 13,500 % 425 
East Tennessee 
6,101 x 100% 
North Carolina 
14,834 328% 125% 
Washington 
38,048 9,190 1,643 % 
NEW ORLEANS AREA 
70,900 23,500% 1,847 
Louisiana 
16,823 10,000 % 1,470% 
Mississippi 
15,782 6,000% 25 
Upper Mississippi 
8,923 7,500% 80% 
Texas 
18,635 x 252% 
West Texas J 
10,737 x 20 
SAINT LOUIS AREA 
49,433 2,789 1,226% 
Central West 
14,499 x 10% 
Lexington 
27,432 2,789 1,216% 
Southwest 
3,310 x x 
Tennessee 
4,192 x x 


NORTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 
3,286,755 1,080,999% 545,563% 


DAKOTAS AREA 


72,135. 20,299 11,204 
North Dakota 

32,284 6,682% 3,228 
South Dakota 

39,851 13,617 7,976 

ILLINOIS AREA 

653,244 238,213 85, 468% 
IHinois 

279,320 107,692 27,919% 
Rock River 

257,668 79,348 37,887 *% 
Southern Illinois 

116,256 51,172 19,661 % 
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INDIANA AREA 
$589,299 


Indiana 

219,710 
North Indiana 

242,711 
Northwest Indiana 

126,878 


1OWA AREA 
369,926 
North lowa 
191,715 


South lowa 
178,211 


MICHIGAN AREA 
422,961 
Detroit 
264,905 
Michigan 
158,056 


MINNESOTA AREA 
181,162 


Minnesota 
181,162 


OHIO AREA 
837,282 


North-East Ohio 

413,900 
Ohio 

423,382 


WISCONSIN AREA 
160.746 


West Wisconsin 
60,191 


Wisconsin 
100,555 
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102,915% 
86,491 


26,245 
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41,089 
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95,509 % 
37,332 


58,770 


58,770 


246,976% 


131,550% 


115,425% 


66,868 


28,687 
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SOUTH CENTRAL JURISDICTION 


1,704,093 


ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA AREA 
295,576 


Little Rock 
102,462 


Louisiana 
94,406 


North Arkansas 
98,708 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA 
300,991 


Central Texas 

79,263 
North Texas 

97,038 
Northwest Texas 

124,690 


HOUSTON-SAN ANTONIO AREA 
340,492 


’ 


Rio Grande 
9,133 
Southwest Texas 
140,477 


Texas 
190,882 


KANSAS AREA 
277,440 


Central Kansas 

165,503 
Kansas 

111,937 


555,143 % 


93, 686% 


30,381 % 
31,365% 


31,939 


96,189 % 


26,960% 
38,140 


31,088 % 


68,059 % 


3,000 % 
40,059 % 
25,000 % 


112,911 


47,595 %& 
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146,783 % 
81,772% 
41,839% 


23,172% 


35,463 % 
20,205% 
15,257 %& 


44,814 


29,445 


15,369 


39,559 % 


39,559 


163,928% 


93, 485% 


70,443 % 


18,341 


11,163 


7,177 *% 


464,137 %& 


50,047 % 


14,711 


28,110% 


7,225% 


132,057 %& 


62,012% 
36,576 


33, 468% 


157, 606% 


56 
17,74. % 
79,808 


24,196 


15,050% 
9,146 
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111,445% 
15,066 
92,926% 


3,453 


7,008 
4,534 


2,4T4& 


15,783 % 
13,212% 
2,57 1% 


3,053 % 


3,053% 


132,876 


69,513 x 
63,362 


9,942% 


6,722% 
3,219 


242,810 


15,906 
4,870 
5,095 %& 
5,940 


58,963 
17,306 


41,657 & 


107,781 


1,000% 
106, 116% 
665 


18,364% 


14,782 
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MISSOURI AREA 
$160,806 


Missouri 
36,334 


St. Louis 
76,903 


Southwest Missouri 
47,569 


NEBRASKA AREA 
148,030 


Nebraska 
148,030 


OKLAHOMA-NEW MEXICO 
180,758 


Indian Mission 
136 


New Mexico 
55,617 


Oklahoma 
125,005 


WESTERN JURISDICTION 
802,735 


DENVER AREA 
153,170 


Rocky Mountain 
110,378 


Montana 
42,792 


LOS ANGELES AKEA 
286,557 


Hawaii Mission 
578 
Southern Calif.-Arizona 


’ 


PORTLAND AREA 
222,874 


Alaska Mission 
1,235 


Idaho 
23,518 


Oregon 
83,197 


Pacific Northwest 
14,924 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
140,134 


California-Nevada 
138,523 


Pacific Japanese 
1,611 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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8,208% 
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23,569% 


46,017 % 
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14,862 


40,589 


203,458 
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15,492 
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117,370 
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new publications 


Curist AND Our FREEpoms, by Lloyd 
C. Wicke. Methodist Publishing 
House. 100 for $7.50. 

This is the Lenten study book of the 
Methodist bishops. It was written by 
Bishop Wicke at the request of his col- 
leagues for private and group study by 
Methodists. 

The study theme, “Christ and Our 
Freedoms,” is the fourth such theme in 
the four-year Emphasis on the Local 
Church, concluding at Easter time. 

Bishop Wicke applies the Christian 
concept of freedom to problems on to- 
day’s political and social frontiers. While 
not designed primarily as Bible study, 
it is keyed to Scripture at many points. 
Its conclusions relate to the social thought 
and action program of the church. (An 
excerpt was printed in the January 
Mertnoptst Story, page 24.) 

The booklet is priced low to encour- 
age churches to order quantities for their 
members. Distribution to every home of 
the parish during Lent is recommended 


by the Council of Bishops. 
Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Decape oF Dynamic DIscIPLEsHiP. 
Board of Evangelism. Single copy 
free. 

The 10 years beginning with 1960 
have been designated by the Board of 
Evangelism as the “Decade of Dynamic 
Discipleship.” This 16-page booklet con- 
tains the “term of a program” to trans- 
late the slogan into local action. 

Six points are at the heart of the 
suggestions: prayer, Bible reading, evan- 
gelistic witnessing, educating members 
in Methodist beliefs, starting new 
churches, and enlisting full-time church 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Servic—E DEPARTMENT 
PO Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


__. Methodist Beginnings in Higher 
Education, by John O. Gross. 
50¢ each. 


Amount enclosed $ 
Name .. 


Address . 


FEBRUARY 1960 


for the work of the church 


just out 


workers. ‘The booklet has a page of sug- 


gestions for each. 

The program for the ’60s was in- 
augurated on New Year's Eve with an 
address by Bishop Roy H. Short as a 
part of the Christmas Conference cele- 
brating the 175th anniversary of Amer- 
ican Methodism. The plans will be im- 
plemented at a Workshop on Evange- 
lism in Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 1-5 and 
at the meeting of the Board of Evange- 
lism at Santa Fe, N.M., Feb. 23-25. 

The brochure will be distributed 
through district superintendents and in 
other ways. Single copies may be re- 
quested as indicated below. 

Order 


Evangelism, 


ville 5, Tenn. 


from: Methodist Board of 


1908 Grand Ave., Nash- 


Teacu ME To Pray, by W. E. Sangster. 
Board of Evangelism. 35¢; 3 for $1; 
$3.50 per dozen. 

One of the great men of religion of 
our day teaches about the steps to prayer, 
how to form a prayer cell, and how to live 


in Christ. This is a book you will want to 
share with a friend. Long after you have 
read it, its impact will be felt in your 


life. 


Order from: Methodist Board of Evan- 
gelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 


Wuen Meruopists Commune, by 
Charles S. Jarvis. Board of Evangelism, 
5¢; 100 for $4. 

When Methodists Commune is a com- 
panion leaflet to When Methodists Bap- 
tize, by Bishop F. Gerald Ensley. 

This new leaflet is produced in two 
colors with illustrations and is designed 


TEMPERANCE 


ServicE DEPARTMENT 

Board of Temperance 

100 Maryland Ave. NE 

Washington 2, D.C. 

Please send me: 

C Set of blueprints for temperance ac- 
tion; including the blueprints 
on education, commitment, re- 
habilitation, and legislation. $1. 


for distribution to the whole congrega- 
tion on any Communion Sunday. Dr. 
Jarvis is pastor of First Church, Oak 
Park, Ill. 


Order from: Board of Evangelism, 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


We Speak ror Cnurist, edited by 
Howard W. Ellis. Board of Evan- 
gelism. 35¢; 10 or more copies, 25¢ 
each. 

This book, specially designed for 
Lenten reading, offers young people an 
opportunity to speak to other young peo- 
ple about their own Christian concern 
and experience. 

Fifteen youths of differing races, na- 
tionalities, and denominations tell why 
they are Christian and what Christ means 
to them. 

Each testimony is illustrated with por- 
traits of the young people and pen 
sketches of their favorite hobbies and 
activities. A brief biographical sketch 
in the first person accompanies each 
article. 


1908 Grand 


Order from: Tidings, 


Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


THe Meaninc or Lent For Prot- 
ESTANTS, by James W. Henley. Board 


EVANGELISM 
METHOpIsT EVANGELISTIC MATERIALS 
General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Please send me: 


—__— Evangeiism in the 1960s, A Chal- 
lenge to Methodists. $1; 6 for 
$5. 


—_— Methodism’s Total Enlistment. 
50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 
A Primer of Beliefs for Methodist 
Laymen. 50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ 
each. 
Spiritual Renewal for Methodism. 
50¢; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 
The Methodist Primer. 50¢; 12 
or more, 35¢ each. , 
—__. The Methodist First Reader. 50¢; 
12 or more, 35¢ each. 
—_—_— Spiritual Life for Methodist 
Christians (turn-over chart). 


Chart booklet with same name. 
35¢; 12 or more, 25¢. 
When Methodists Baptize. 5¢; 

12 for 50¢; 100 for $4. 
When Methodists Commune. 5¢; 
12 for 50¢; 100 for $4. 


Total amount of order $ 





EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


DEPARTMENT OF STEWARDSHIP AND 
FINANCE 

General Board of Lay Activities 
740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send me: 
____. 101 EMC Manual. 60¢; 12 for 
$6.50. 


—__. 102 Small Church EMC Manual. 
40¢; 12 for $4. 


Amount enclosed $___ 
Name 


Address 


of Evangelism. 10¢; 10 or more, 5¢ 

each. 

This new booklet, dealing with the 
history and meaning of Lent, is timely. 

It has been written by the Rev. James 
W. Henley, minister of West End 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. Dr. Henley 
examines Lent as our Christian heritage. 
He discusses the early observance of 
Lent and points up the meaning and 
significance of such special days during 
Lent as Ash Wednesday, Palm Sunday, 
Maundy Thursday,. and Good Friday. 
He then considers the appropriateness 
of the observance of Lent for Protestants. 

This booklet is the fourth in a series 
on Protestantism being published by 
Tidings. Others are: Our Protestant 
Heritage and Witness, by Homer J. R. 
Elford; The Meaning of Baptism for 
Protestants, by Paul E. Folkers; and The 
Meaning of the Lord’s Supper for Prot- 
estants, by Fred Cloud. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


A Ser or Biueprints ror TEMPER- 
ANCE Action. Board of Temperance, 
$1 a set. 

This packet for temperance action con- 
tains four blueprints for Education, Com- 
mitment, Rehabilitation, and Legisla- 
tion. (Two were announced in January, 
page 37.) These four booklets present a 
well-rounded program for temperance 
action. 

The Blueprint for Education contains 
steps that a local church can take to edu- 
cate its adults and youths in problems 
generated by alcohol in society. It sug- 
gests numerous resources for use in this 
education program. 

The Blueprint for Commitment gives 
suggestions for the observance of Com- 
mitment Day, the first Sunday in De- 
cember. 

The Blueprint for Rehabilitation con- 
tains a complete outline that local 
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OVERSEAS RELIEF 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 

475 Riverside Dr. 
‘ New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

—__.. CROP’ Serves The Methodist 

Church. Free. 
__—. Stretch Out Your Hand. Free. 


—__. One_ Bread (8-minute drama for 
communion service). Free. 


Arab Refugee Projects. Free. 
Christian Love in Action, Free. 


churches may follow in helping alcoholics 
and their families. 

The Blueprint for Legislation develops 
an outline for supporting and obtaining 
legislation against alcoholic beverages. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
D.C. 


Meruopist Bercinnincs 1N HIGHER 
Epucation, by John O. Gross. Board 
of Education. 50¢. - 
This monograph highlights the first 

efforts of American Methodism in higher 

education. It reviews the life of the early 
church and the founding of its first col- 
leges. 

Methodists have just celebrated the 
175th anniversary of the Christmas Con- 
ference. It was during this organizing 
conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church that it was voted to establish an 
educational institution of collegiate grade. 
It was named Cokesbury College in hon- 
or of American Methodism’s first two 
bishops, Thomas Coke and Francis As- 
bury. 

This 40-page book is a review of the 
foundations laid by early Methodists for 
the vast educational program of the pres- 
ent-day church. 


Order from: Department of Informa- 
tion and Publication, Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, PO Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tenn. 


Tue Roe or THE District SuPErin- 
TENDENT IN THE METHODIST 
Cuurca, by Murray H. Leiffer. 
Bureau of Social and Religious Re- 
search. $3. (Pre-publication price, 
$2.50.) 

This is the report of the complete 
study of the district superintendency. 
The project was initiated by the Inter- 
board Committee on Town and Country 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Board of Education 
PO Box 871 
' Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Please send me one each of the follow- 
ing free leaflets: 
0 179-B 1960  Catalog—Vacation 
Church School. Free. 
0 178-B Work Sheet for Planning Your 
Vacation Church School. Free. 
( 176-B Vacation Church School Re- 


Work in preparation for the rural church 
conference in Wichita, Kan., last Sum- 
mer. 

The expanded study covers the super- 
intendency in all types of areas and all 
regions of the United States. It has 200 
pages and consists of four major parts: 
Conceptions of the Superintendent's 
Role, The Selection and Preparation of 
Superintendents, Major Functions of the 
Superintendency, and Increasing the 
Effectiveness of the Office. 

The book is based on ‘scores of inter- 
views with church leaders. It incorporates 
materials growing out of a nationwide 
study involving 28 bishops, 374 district 
superintendents, 63 secretaries and di- 
rectors in general boards, 278 district lay 
leaders, 312 district presidents of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
and 432 pastors. 


Order from: (enclose check for $2.50 
before Feb. 15) Bureau of Social and 
Religious Research, 2121 Sheridan Rd., 
Evanston, IIl., or the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House branch serving your ter- 
ritory. 


Some Materials for Lent 


Lent, which begins with Ash Wednes- 
day on Mar. 2, offers the church an oppor- 
tunity for evangelism. And since Lent is a 
spiritual observance, an emphasis on fam- 
ily worship is especially acceptable at this 
time. 

Keeping in the theme of prayer, the 
Upper Room Devotional Literature De- 
partment announces the second annual 
Upper Room Book for Lent—Teach Me 
to Pray, by W. E. Sangster. Last year’s 
initial presentation, A Layman’s Guide to 
Our Lord’s Prayer, by Kendrick Strong, 
continues to be well received and is avail- 
able again this year for your devotional 
reading during Lent. Both books are 
priced at 35¢ each; three for $1; $3.50 
per dozen. 

There is no better devotional guide 
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than The Upper Room, a bi-monthly 
publication. Lent would be a splendid 
time to help your people get acquainted 
with it. 

You will want to be sure all your 
youths have Lenten Meditations for 
Youth, compiled by Maurice A. Phillips, 
a former editor in youth publications, 
Board of Education. These meditations 
were selected with young people in mind. 
A color reproduction of Salvador Dali's 
Christ of Saint John of the Cross makes 
up the cover. This book costs 15¢; 8 for 
$1; 100 for $10. 

The Upper Room Book of Easter 
Carols contains 18 favorite Easter carols 
and hymns, plus worship services for the 
more important days of Holy Week and 
Easter. The Rev. Bliss Wiant, director of 
Church Music for the Division of the 
Local Church, Board of Education, is the 
compiler. Price: 15¢ each; 10 for $1; 
100 for $7. 

Place orders for these books through 
The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


BENEVOLENCE PROMOTION 


CENTRAL PROMOTION OFFICE 
740 Rush St. 
Chicago 11, II. 


Please send me: 


____. Methodist Story binders, $1 each. 
—__. U.S. Methodist Tourist Map 
(folded in envelope). $1 each. 
—__. U.S. Methodist Tourist Map (in 
tube, not folded). $1.50 each. 


CO Literature list blank. 
Free. 


and_ order 


Please send payment with order. 
Name 


Address 


LENT AND EASTER 


THe Upper Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 
Teach Me to Pray, by W. E. 
Sangster. 35¢; 3 for $1. 


— A Layman’s Guide to Our Lord’s 
Prayer, by Kendrick Strong. 
35¢; 3 for $1. 


Lenten Meditations for Youth, 
compiled by Maurice A. Phil- 
lips. 15¢; 8 for $1; 100 for 
$10. 

__. The Upper Room Book of Easter 
Carols, compiled by Bliss 
Wiant. 15¢; 10 for $1; 100 for 
$7. 


Amount enclosed $_____ 
Name .. ° 


Address .. «+ 


FEBRUARY 1960 


Chureh Needs Short-Term Missionaries 


Continuing to need short-term as well 
as long-term participants in the church’s 
mission on strategic frontiers, the church 
in 1960 is again calling for 100 young 
persons to serve as missionaries at home 
and overseas for two or three years. 

The special-term missionary program 
has become familiar to most Methodists 
in the 14 years since its beginning. And 
the terms “3s” to denote those who serve 
overseas for three years and “US-2s” for 
those who serve for two years at home 
have come into common usage. 

Never in the years that the special- 
term program has been in existence has 
the church, through the Board of Mis- 
sions, promised any young man or woman 
security or an easy job. In 1960 things 
are no different. In its new bulletin de- 
scribing the need, the mission board says 
of the special-term program: 

“Frontiers of hope and frustration all 
over the world demand the service of 
committed Christian young people. The 
claims of communism, resurgent non- 
Christian religions and modern mate- 
rialism compete for people’s minds and 
allegiances. Technological and scientific 
advances lure men to place their faith in 
the machine and the harnessed atom. 
Awakened nationalism offers new hope 
to millions yet sometimes brings violent 
disorder and disillusionment. Racial and 
social prejudices threaten to choke under- 
standing between men, women and chil- 
dren torn by hates and fears. This is 
God’s world in the midst of change and 
confusion. These are his people longing 
for a better life. 

“In response to God’s call, young men 
and women are sent to serve with other 
Christians, demonstrating in life and 
work on strategic frontiers God’s reconcil- 
ing love in Jesus Christ. Their creative 
witness through daily tasks can bring to 
life man’s hope in the Good News of 
God in Christ.” 


Volunteers from Your Church 


Perhaps you as a pastor, chairman of a 
local commission on missions, president 
of a woman’s Society of Christian Service, 
adult worker with college students, 
church-school teacher, or an interested 
layman know of some young person who 
might be challenged by service as a “3” 
or “US-2.” 

Remember that the “3” agrees to serve 
three years in one of the 28 overseas 
countries, for which needs have been 
listed and that the “US-2” agrees to 
serve two years in a home mission proj- 
ect in the United States (three years in 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico). 

You should also have in mind the 
qualifications for special-term missionary 


service. These include: 

e Graduation from college with an 

above-average record in scholarship and 

practical achievement. 

e Age between 21 and 28. 

e Single, with agreement to remain so 

during the term of missionary service. 

e Good physical health and emotional 

maturity. 

e Active church member with a vital 

Christian faith and experience the per- 

son is eager and able to communicate. 
Special-term missionaries will do a 

wide variety of jobs on the mission field. 

Among them are: 

e Teaching English, Bible, science, art, 

music, home economics, physical educa- 

tion, agriculture and library science in 

mission schools at elementary through 

college levels. 

e Working with children in day nurs- 

eries, community centers, church schools, 

children’s homes and rural projects. 

e Working with youths in dormitories, 

social centers, youth fellowships, Bible 

classes and athletic activities. 

e Training and working with adults in 

teaching, Christian education, family 

life, hygiene and literacy. 

e Using medical education and experi- 

ence to broaden the church’s healing 

ministry through service and by training 

others. 


Where the Openings Are 

In the home field, “US-2s” will be 
working in such well-known projects as 
the Jesse Lee Home in Seward, Alaska; 
the Ethel Harpst Home in Cedartown, 
Ga.; Marcy Center in Chicago; Homer 
Toberman Settlement in San Pedro, 
Calif.; Allen High School in Asheville, 
N.C.; the Navaho Methodist Mission at 
Farmington, N.M.; Brewster Hospital in 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and the Parish of the 
Headwaters in and near Colebrook, N.H. 

Countries. in which “3s” are needed 
in 1960 are Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, Sara- 
wak (Borneo), Malaya, Indonesia (Su- 
matra), Burma, Nepal, Pakistan, the 
Union of South Africa, Mozambique, 
Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian Congo, 
Angola, Liberia, Algeria, Cuba, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina and Chile. 

Overseas special-term missionaries will 
serve under the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service and the Division of 
World Missions. Those in home fields 
will serve under the Woman’s Division 
and the Division of National Missions. 

For additional information write to the 
Office of Missionary Personnel, 14th 
Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, 
N.Y. 
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Keep Close to the Seniors 


Pastoral counseling helps high-school 
seniors plan seriously for their fu- 
ture, including their adult relation- 
ship to the chawrch. 


Arlington Church in Arlington, Va., 
is finding its program of pastoral coun- 
seling for graduating high-school seniors 
a beneficial one. This program begins in 
the early spring and when the young peo- 
ple are making plans for the future. 

Here is how we do it: 

First, a letter is sent to all the grad- 
uating seniors in Arlington Church, in- 
viting them to come by the church office 
for a chat with the associate minister. 

When the prospective graduate comes 
into the study, I tell him: 

“We want you to know that we are 
interested in your future plans and want 
to be of help by counsel, guidance or 
reference. Everyone feels the need of 
someone to talk to as we make important 
decisions, and the decision to continue 
your education or to seek your voca- 
tional career at this point is one of the 
most vital decisions you will ever make. 





ul 


worked 


for 
us 


I take this opportunity to share with you 
our interest and concern.” 

I get personal data first. As a young 
person tells about these things, he begins 
to indicate what he is most interested in, 
and we continue from that point to dis- 
cuss his college or career. Often other 
concerns or problems come out. 

Then, too, there is the opportunity to 
refer these young persons to our “Col- 
lege and Career Group.” Out of this 
contact, we have found persons. with 
a new concern about their work, Sunday- 
school teaching and other church rela- 
tionships. It is also a time to tell them 
of the contact which we maintain with 
our college youths. 

There are booklets for youths to look 
over and take with them. They include 
Calling Youth for Christ and His 
Church, Going Somewhere? and If I 
Marry a Roman Catholic. Half of the 
young people take with them the booklet, 
If | Marry a Roman Catholic. 

This year 31 letters were sent out to 
prospective graduates. Twenty-seven came 
in for conferences. 


James L. DaLey, associate minister 
Arlington Church, Arlington, Va. 


The Rev. James L. Dudley, associate pastor of Arlington Church, Arlington, Va., welcomes 
George Carey and Sharon Hall, 1959 graduates, to a counseling session in his study. 
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Church Has 8 Choirs 


A monthly paper helps stimulate 
participation in church’s music min- 
istry. Eight choirs now have a 20 
per cent member registration. 


Singing Methodists is a lively month- 
ly publication issued by First Methodist 
Church in Tupelo, Miss., to inform 
members about their music ministry. 

First Methodist is a singing church. 
On the first day of the new choir sea- 
son, designated as Choir Enrollment Day, 
20 per cent of its membership signed up 
for one or more of the church’s eight 
choirs. 

Choir members are given a_ useful 
manual where they find definitions of 
terms used in the world of vocal music, 
illustrated explanations of the value of 
notes, rests and other symbol meanings. 

The eight choirs include both age 
groups and chancel groups as well as 
men’s and WSCS ladies’ choruses. 

Choirmothers and others are organized 
into a Choir Guild, providing the neces- 
sary services such as telephoning and 
transportation for the younger members. 

We are training not just singers but 
active church leaders of the future. Our 
church has a membership of 1,200. 


Foster Horcuxiss, minister of music 


First Church, Tupelo, Miss. 


Sunday Night Services Popular 


Informality and lots of hymns 
changed dwindling Sunday night 
services into an 11-year average at- 
tendance of 1,000. 


Are Sunday night church services a 
thing of the past? 

Not at Grace Methodist Church in 
Atlanta, Ga., where for 11 years at- 
tendance has averaged 1,000 on Sunday 
night. 

Informality is the answer, explained 
the pastor, the Rev. Charles L. Allen. 

“Sunday morning congregations are 
Bach-ed and Beethoven-ed to death,” he 
said, “and it takes the choir five minutes 
to sing Amen.” 

The Sunday night service should fea- 
ture plenty of congregational singing of 
favorite hymns, Dr. Allen said, and a 
sermon centered on basic Christian con- 
victions. 

Dr. Allen gave these ideas for build- 
ing up Sunday evening church-service 
attendance at a Southwide Methodist 
Laymen’s Conference in Junaluska, N.C. 


O. B. Fanninec 
Methodist Information 
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THE UPPER ROOM BOOK FOR LENT 


Teach Me to Pray 


; By W. E. SANGSTER 

i 

: You will enrich your spiritual life by including this book in your Lenten read- 

a ing. It is written by one of the world’s great religious leaders. You will . 
Li want to share it with your friends, for long after you read it 


you will still feel its impact on your life. It will help 
clear the communication-line between you 

and the Father. It is in three 

parts: steps in praying, 


forming a prayer 35¢ each. 3 for $1.90 
cell, how to live 
in Christ. $3.50 per dozen 





: Carefully chosen meditations from the vast storehouse of THE UPPER ROOM 

4 e . . . . . . . . . . 

| Lenten Meditations are included in this special Lenten-reading issue for youth. Meditations cover 

the period from Ash Wednesday through Easter Day, plus a post-Easter selection. 
Includes articles, ‘““What Is Worship?” by J. Fred Cloud, and “What Is Lent?” 

i for Youth by Mr. Phillips; a prayer “Benediction,” by Harold and Dorothy Ewing; a page 


with a commitment to Christ and a page with a pledge to read the Bible and 


: compiled by pray. The cover is a four-color art reproduction: “Christ of Saint John of the 
j Maurice A. PHILLIPS Cross,” by Salvador Dali. Writers represent many countries of the world. 
; 15¢ each. 8 for $1.00. $10.00 per 100 


A LayMAn’s Guipe to Our Lorp’s Prayer, »y Kendrick Strong, is 2 careful 
interpretation of the finest of all prayers. It is your opportunity for re- 
discovering the Lord’s Prayer—the purest expression of the mind of our 
Master. 35¢ each. 3 for $1.00 





Tue Urrer Room Book oF EAsTEeR CaROLs, compiled by Bliss Wiant, con- 
tains 18 favorite Easter carols and hymns, plus worship services for the 
important days of Holy Week and Easter. Ideal for outdoor worship serv- 
ices and as a greeting card. 15¢ each. 10 for $1.00. $7.00 per 100 


BETWEEN DAWN AND Dark, by Frederick Ward Kates, is a powerful little 
book of poems, prayers, meditations to guide you in meeting daily spiritual 
problems. Ideal for your personal day apart. 50¢ each. ‘$5.00 per dozen 





Using THE UPPER ROOM in Lent 
YOUR CHURCH AT PRAYER EVERY DAY IN EVERY HOME 


Many churches make the weeks before Easter the most meaningful days of the year. This helpful 
program unites every family of the church in daily Bible reading, prayer, and devotions. Your 
church can give daily devotions—the family altar, personal meditations—major emphasis in the 


pre-Easter season. 
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Using THE UPPER ROOM during Lent is especially appropriate. The beautiful cover, the 
weekly subjects, and the daily meditations lead toward a richer understanding of Easter and a more 
intimate experience with the Risen Lord. And there is no “after-Easter let-down” because THE 
UPPER ROOM does not end with Easter. When you encourage your people to use THE UPPER 
ROOM in the pre-Easter season, they are encouraged to make daily devotions a regular habit. 
Your church gains spiritually as families worship together—together at church each Sunday, to- 
gether at home each day. Be sure you Ne copies for every family for which your church 
has responsibility. 





Send copies of the air mail edition to the boys and girls i in service or away 
? in school. Have copies available for visitors. Remember your opportuni- b i RK 
ties in hospitals, motels, barber and beau ‘ nop or’s and dentist’s 4 pp er oom 
¢ $ offices, and in stores of various kinds. Any) 
read—you can make sure that THE 
available material. The cost is s 
mailed to one address. Place your fdr 











e wait—and The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
in the 
nore 





1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s February covers—Front: The 
Martian who looks like a car finds Earth a harrowing 


place in the new temperance movie on driving. Back: 


A Cuban girl hugs gifts of beans and clothes from U.S 
church folk through CROP and Church World Service. 











